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Preface 


The fields of anthropology and education have been pushing and 
pulling against one another for the past few decades. Two major 
cross-currents are shaping the convergence of these fields. First, the 
movement toward educational anthropology has been fueled by 
anthropologists who are turning to the applied areas of medicine, 
education and law. Such areas are certainly basic to any way of life 
and are appropriate targets for anthropological fire. At the same time, 
educators have been freeing themselves from the stranglehold that 
psychology has had on educational thought and research. Educational 
researchers and governmental agencies that fund research have begun 
looking to ethnographic studies as a way to capture the complexities 
of classrooms and other educational settings. Teaching and learning 
have begun to be viewed as primarily social processes, rather than an 
aggregation of individual actions and characteristics. As testimony to 
the intersection of these two fields, the program of the American 
Educational Research Association abounds with ethnographic re- 
ports, and the program of the American Anthropological Association 
has more papers and symposia on education than any other special 
interest area. 

While the two fields are drawing closer, tensions are becoming 
apparent. As educational researchers are turning to cultural anthro- 
pologists for naturalistic methods and perspectives, many of their 
colleagues in anthropology are turning in another direction—toward 
the statistical analysis of questionnaire data and experimental models 
of hypothesis testing. These are the very tools that educational re- 
searchers are moving away from because they believe them to be 
incomplete in understanding human behavior. It is as if educational 
and anthropological researchers are meeting, shaking hands, engag- 
ing in polite conversation, and then moving in opposite directions. 
The tough philosophical questions about research into human be- 
havior are not usually addressed. 

To his credit George Overholt brings this tension to light in his 
article for this collection. He challenges the reader to consider those 
topics of inquiry that are best suited to alternative research 
approaches. Clearly, those topics related to the meanings and pur- 
poses that humans have for their actions and those topics dealing with 
people in interaction are well suited to traditional forms of ethno- 
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graphic research. Because of this, Murray and Rosalie Wax claim in 
their article that anthropology is the most ‘‘humane’’ of the social 
sciences. 

Murray and Rosalie Wax also point to another tension in the 
blending of anthropology and education. Traditional fieldwork re- 
quires that the anthropologist spend an extended period of time 
among the people being studied. Such an approach characterizes the 
work of such anthropologists as Margaret Mead, as described in the 
article by Teresa Scott Kincheloe. But how can this tradition be 
maintained when research or evaluation contracts in education do not 
allow such leisure, or simply will not pay salaries for extended 
studies? David Fetterman’s article illustrates one response to such 
challenges presented to ethnographic evaluators. 

Anthropological perspectives and methods have been ably applied 
to a variety of educational concerns. This collection of articles shows 
anthropology’s usefulness in understanding the social dynamics that 
surround organizational change in schools (Eddy & True), in recog- 
nizing the competing cultural systems that operate in our colleges and 
universities (Morrill & Steffy; Logan & Van Fleet), in describing 
how very young children are socialized into the role of student 
(LeCompte), and in showing how formal educational programs in- 
teract with other social institutions in regulating access to the goods 
and resources of society (Buschman). 

Taken together the articles in this collection show the promise and 
limitations of educational anthropology. They illustrate how ethno- 
graphic research can be applied to significant problems and processes 
in education. Together they suggest opportunities for growth in both 
anthropology and education and display the common ground that 
these fields share. 

These articles also represent the hard work of professionals who 
continue their efforts in face of declining enrollments and dwindling 
research dollars. Without their efforts this collection would not exist. 
The kind work of Michael Story and Margaret Stiffler is also seen on 
these pages. Every book is a work of love, sacrifice and hope. So is 
this one. 


Alanson A. Van Fleet 
College of Education 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37916 


November, 1980 
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Anthropological Fieldwork: 
Comments on Its Values 
and Limitations! 


Murray and Rosalie Wax 
Department of Sociology 
Washington University 

St. Louis, Missouri 63130 


The word ‘‘fieldwork’’ is used here to cover a considerable range 
of methodological practices (Wax & Cassell, 1979; Hatfield, 1973). 
Such fieldwork has been frankly and vividly described in several 
books, including those by Rosalie H. Wax (1971; 1979), Laura 
Bohannon (1964), Hortense Powdermaker (1966), Jean Briggs 
(1970), and Mariam Slater (1976). The purpose of this writing is to 
explore the ideals and limitations of fieldwork and how these shape 
the research effort, the findings and the published report. 

One ideal of fieldwork is represented by James G. Frazer’s claim in 
the preface to The Argonauts of the Western Pacific (1922) that 
Malinowski had lived as a Trobriander among the Trobrianders. Nota 
great deal of knowledge of fieldwork is needed to expose the preten- 
tiousness of that claim. To live as a full adult member of the Trobriand 
society—as that society was early in this century—would have re- 
quired an array of skills requiring years to master, and an involvement 
in activities that would have been so preoccupying as to have left but 
little room for Malinowki’s work as an ethnographer. Nevertheless, 
the ideal of fieldwork has been to live with the host people as 
intimately as possible. 

Simultaneously, a less publicized aspect of the ideal has been for 
the fieldworker to retain a scholarly commitment to the academic 
profession and to maintain elaborate sets of fieldnotes and records, 
which would be analyzed both in the field and later in the scholarly 
study. Thus, even in the midst of fieldwork, the researcher is a person 
of two worlds—the world of the host people, and the world of the 
scholarly discipline—so that what is produced from the fieldwork is 
the product of that tension (R. Wax, 1971, 42-55, 139-142). 
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This tension in the role of the fieldworker is nowhere more clearly 
expressed than in the realm of values. The fieldworker has been 
reared within a Western society and has been further subjected to the 
intensive socialization of graduate study within a scientific discipline. 
Yet, she or he must suspend some of these values in order to partici- 
pate with dignity and grace in the intimate life of the host people. The 
resulting stress can be troublesome and sometimes very shaking. For 
example, when Powdermaker (1966) did her fieldwork within a rural 
community of Mississippi during the 1930s, she found herself in 
anxious conflict on such simple matters as addressing Negroes by 
titles of civility. During her fieldwork among the Eskimo, Briggs 
(1970) found herself in conflict when she wished to protect the natives 
from the avariciousness of the hunters who had flown in from the 
**lower 48,”’ while her hosts wished to extend to these visitors their 
customary norms of hospitality. 


We have been talking of fieldwork in a stereotypical or idealized 
fashion—exemplified by the work of Malinowski, Mead, or others 
among small bands of exotic, technologically primitive people. A 
half-century after these pioneer field investigations, this methodolo- 


gy must seem archaic or recherche. Likely, there were fewer Tro- 
briand Islanders, or fewer people on Manus, than there are presently 
members of the American Anthropological Association. And, if we 
wish to perform research that is advisory to a metropolitan school 
system, such as that of San Francisco, or Chicago, or New York, we 
do seem to require some methodological stretching. 

It is easy to see that fieldwork could be adapted to the study of the 
single classroom. During the schoolday, the classroom is an ecologi- 
cally bounded and enclosed unit. At least in the elementary levels, the 
pupils are confined to that room and that teacher for many hours of 
many days per year. Assuming that dropout and turnover are reason- 
ably in bounds, the classroom fosters the development of primary 
associations and primary groups, and thus lends itself to intensive 
study by the fieldworker. Not surprisingly, there have been a fairly 
large number of such studies of classrooms. 

Methodologically these classroom studies are deficient in several 
significant ways. On the one hand, they do not follow the lives of the 
pupils outside the single classroom. While the researcher may follow 
the pupils into other areas of the school: the playgrounds, toiletrooms, 
gymnasium, lunchroom; it is seldom or never that the pupils are 
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followed into their extra-school existence, back to families, neigh- 
borhoods, peer groups, after-school employment or other activities. 
Also, and even more typically, the researcher cannot follow the 
teacher into the larger world of the school as a whole, nor can the 
school itself then be linked to the larger external systems. 

We might digress and note that there have been school situations 
which were small enough so that they could be encompassed by the 
procedures noted, without methodological stretching. The obvious 
example is the one-room school among the exotic community, as was 
studied for example by Harry Wolcott (1967) among the Kwakiutl 
Indians on an island off the west coast of Canada. Wolcott was able to 
become acquainted with the entire population of the community, and 
could understand the pupils in relationship to that total milieu. Such a 
case has theoretical interest to ourselves as educational researchers, 
but would scarcely be regarded as methodologically an exemplar for 
the metropolis. 

It has also been possible to adapt fieldwork to the situation of the 
small town, particularly the kind of rural region where the children 
attend a single elementary or high school. Fieldworkers—and usually 
these have been couples or even families of husband, wife, and 
school-age children—have been able to visualize the township as a 
whole, and to place the school and its classrooms within that whole. 
This kind of project has a history of several decades from the studies 
conducted by Havighurst (1962) and Hollingshead (1949) to the 
current Experimental Schools Project recently completed under fund- 
ing by NIE and supervised by Abt Associates. 

The seemingly natural way for fieldwork to be adapted to the study 
of metropolitan schools is by the institution of the research team with 
a life span of several years. In such a team, some persons can be 
delegated to perform classroom ethnographies, such as we have 
mentioned above. But, other persons can be assigned the task of 
studying the administrators and their interconnections, while others 
can be asked to study the informal interactions of hallways, play- 
grounds, cafeterias, and gymnasia. Conceivably, with a large enough 
team, and sufficient time, there could also be some coverage of the 
family and neighborhood. 

But, the paradoxes of such a research team center around issues of 
size, cost and complexity (cf Cassell, 1978). In traditional terms, the 
research ideal was the young Malinowski sent on a pittance to work 
for several years among the Trobrianders. A large research team must 
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be headed by a senior person, who can negotiate on equal status with 
both the funding agency and with the school system under study. But 
senior researchers command relatively high salaries, and so the proj- 
ect usually buys only a piece of his or her time, and the individual who 
should be most thoroughly and intimately involved with the fieldwork 
is instead parttime and preoccupied with other duties at the university 
or institutional base. The actual fieldwork then devolves onto a host 
of junior persons, usually graduate students, and their efforts must 
then be coordinated by a project director. Now, the great advantage of 
fieldwork is its flexibility and intimacy and its opportunity for pro- 
longed intimate interaction between the researcher and the hosts. But, 
given a complex project dealing with as sensitive a host institution as 
a public school and as meticulous a sponsoring agency as those of the 
Federal Government, the research team is moved toward formality, 
rigid research designs, and bureaucracy. A central dilemma arises 
even about the keeping, storage, and retrieval of fieldnotes and other 
research data. In traditional ethnography, the researcher relies on his 
or her research notes and engages with these notes in a continual 
process of inquiry. Or, in the case of a congenial couple that jointly 
conducts research, there is such high interaction and mutuality, that 
each is aware of the data being gathered by the other, and of its 
relevance to their research problems (R. Wax, 1979). However, in 
the case of a large research team, the sheer volume of notes by 
disparate persons means that a highly formalized system of classifica- 
tion and storage must be instituted. Not only does this introduce a 
high degree of rigidity into the research process, but it frequently 
leads to a situation of underutilization of data. Great quantities of 
notes are accumulated, but relatively small portions can be utilized 
for analysis and reporting. 

Being concerned about the values inherent in fieldwork, we must 
note that one of the dilemmas of the fieldworker is precisely in the 
area of the necessity to protect the hosts. As a member of a scholarly 
discipline, the fieldworker is oriented toward publication that would 
include the frank and intimate details of the lives of the people 
involved in the schools. But, as a person who has been accepted by a 
host community and been socialized into a responsible adult status 
within that community, how can the researcher reveal intimate details 
to an alien and critical audience? For Malinowski in the 1920s, 
writing to an educated British audience about the conduct of isolated 
nonliterate exotic folk, there was but little problem. But, for the 
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modern fieldworker, whose writings on the community may find 
wide distribution or even become class reading for persons intending 
to teach in that particular community, the dilemma may become very 
painful. Not much has been written here, but what there is has been 
graphic (Gallaher 1964; Vidich & Bensman, 1958). 


It has been said of ethnographic fieldwork that it does not see the 
forest for the trees. By this criticism it is meant that the fieldworker 
concentrates on the micro-aspects of the social world, on the intimate 
personal relationships within a small group, and thereby ignores—or 
leaves out of focus—the larger social world—the world of nation 
states, rival imperialisms, multi-national corporations, world reli- 
gions and international ideological movements. Or, thinking just of 
North America, the focus on the classroom can leave ignored, or 
out-of-focus, the environment of school bureaucracy, ethnic and 
racial stratification and struggles, and national political and economic 
conditions. 

Within the context of a discussion of values, there is a simple and 
effective response, namely that the only reason to concentrate on the 
social forest is to understand the human trees. For it is these individual 
trees—be they named Joe Kurihara, Roselyn HolyRock, Socrates, 
Ghandi, Hendrik Gideonse, or Joseph Schwab, be they outstanding 
and eminent or be they the humbler individuals about whom no 
literary records have been kept—who, for us, constitute the elements 
of value. It is these individual trees—an oak, a beech, a redwood, a 
raspberry bush, a poison ivy vine, and how they help and hinder each 
other—that concerns us. So too when we reflect on a metropolitan 
school system, we can consider the distribution of reading scores of 
thousands of children; yet, when all is said and done, we come at last 
to this particular teacher assisting this particular child in acquiring the 
wonderful art of reading. 

We do not wish to enter into the game of academic or methodolog- 
ical arm-wrestling in which the point is to put down an alternative 
type of methodology, such as survey research or experimental mea- 
surement: , while extolling the unique virtues of one’s own methodol- 
ogy. For those who enjoy the debate on rival methodologies within 
the social sciences, there is an ample polemical literature, with 
significant misunderstanding and bigotry among all parties. The 
naivete of the present level of debate is demonstrated by the sponsor- 
ship within the AAAS of the prize ‘‘intended to encourage in social 
inquiry the development and application of the kind of dependable 
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methodology that has proved so fruitful in the natural sciences.’’ We 
submit that in the natural sciences, researchers do not cast about for 
‘*dependable methodology’ but first focus on significant problems 
and then try to devise procedures which will enable them to respond to 
those problems. 

Fieldwork is one of the most wonderful if taxing methods that have 
emerged within the social sciences. More than any other method, it 
attempts to understand and portray the intimate daily lives of ordinary 
people. But it does not stop there. By its very nature fieldwork is 
designed to assist the scientist in discovering that which is patterned, 
that which is more general, and that which is an example of the 
generically human. Let us see how this is so. 

At its simplest, fieldwork exposes the social reality beneath the 
mythic distortion. A simple example may be taken from our own 
fieldwork among the Oglala Sioux of Pine Ridge (R. H. Wax, 1971; 
Wax, Wax, & Dumont, 1964). Initially, we thought that among the 
Indian children a sizeable proportion would dislike the federally 
operated schools. We imagined that the more traditionally oriented 
Indian children would be alienated from the school. To our bewilder- 
ment, we found children claiming to like school and to be eager to 
attend. It took us a while to appreciate that the liking of school was 
genuine and was grounded in two important facts: the school served 
pleasant and nourishing meals (and this was especially important to 
children of families who were desperately poor); and the school was a 
center where children could meet and socialize with peers. 

Going further, fieldwork can provide the basis for exposing the 
existence of a social process that is general but unexpected in its 
context. Again, an example from Pine Ridge may be illuminating. 
What especially puzzled us was the transition in the nature of the 
school’s classes. In the primary grades, children were responsive to 
the teachers and eager participants in classwork. But in the intermedi- 
ate grades, there seemed to be a conspiracy of deliberate and noisy 
stupidity that sabotaged any kind of public recitation. And, by the 
upper elementary grades, the Indian students withdrew from class- 
work into a deliberate policy of silence and nonparticipation. Most 
attempts to explain this phenomenon centered on a statement that 
Indian children were ‘‘shy.’’ Logically, this made little sense, since 
they should have manifested shyness in the primary grades, not in the 
upper elementary grades where the average student might be aged 
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fourteen or fifteen. Another explanation focused on the gradual 
development of negative self-images: 


It’s because by then (fourth or fifth grade) they’re beginning to 
realize that to be an Indian is to be lousy, filthy, and poor. They’re 
beginning to think, ‘‘What the hell.’’ They see that their teachers are 
fools (R. H. Wax, 1971, p. 257). 


But in our observations in the classroom and our conversations 
with Indian children we found no evidence of negative self images. 
Our view here was confirmed by Fuchs and Havighurst (1972). 
Instead, what finally penetrated our intelligence was that the children 
in the primary grades, like all little children, were oriented to adults, 
parents, grandparents, teachers, or older siblings. Thus, when their 
parents told them to learn, they tried very hard to do what their parents 
and the teacher told them to do—and during the first years at school 
they tried so hard that by the fourth grade many Indians were doing 
better than white children. When other children tried to tease or 
interrupt them, they ignored them. By the time these children had 
reached the fifth and sixth grades, agents of socialization had shifted 
from older and authoritative individuals to the peer group. Any 
student who tried to learn or who obeyed the teacher was teased, 
tormented, and sometimes even physically abused by his or her peers. 
By the seventh or eighth grade, the power of the peer group had 
become almost absolute. When our Indian colleague, Mrs. Holy- 
Rock, observed a seventh and eighth grade classroom, she told us: ‘‘It 
was just awful . . . it was like she (the teacher) had a room full of dead 
people and she was trying to talk to them’’ (R. H. Wax 1971: pp. 
251-66). 

Conventional teaching techniques deal with children as if they 
were isolated units in the classroom, basically competitive with each 
other, so that the success of one child lies in the demonstration of 
failure of another. The Sioux children resisted and successfully frus- 
trated any such effort ai placing them into competition with one 
another, or establishing any system of invidious comparison. 

That Indian children—or any group of children—who develop 
together through the successive classrooms of a school should form a 
peer society of great strength should not be surprising to social 
scientists. But we are impressed at how long and with how much 
effort at fieldwork it took us to gain this insight, and we continue to be 
impressed at how this finding of a general social process tends to be 
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ignored in educational literature. We would suggest that this is an 
artifact of research methodology, that pencil and paper tests or related 
kinds of surveys, are improper instruments for discerning the exis- 
tence and potencies of peer societies. 

Fieldwork as a research method is unique in its ability to enter into 
the world of meaning of the group or community under study. That 
world is perhaps best understood when we approach it through the 
distinctive language or dialect of the community, or even the distinc- 
tive terms or argot. In the fieldwork conducted by a variety of 
researchers among traditional American Indian peoples, there was the 
realization of crucial differences between Indians and Western peo- 
ples in respect to notions of health, social harmony, or again in 
respect to notions of leadership and excellence. These differences are 
much too elusive for us to explain in the compass of a short paper. The 
point however is that traditional Indians conceptualized their world 
far differently than do the peoples of the West and that without the 
insights derived from fieldwork, observers—even reasonably schol- 
arly observers—have thought of Indians as childlike, or irreligious, 
or illogical, or lazy—or indeed have applied to Indians any number of 
terms of derogation deriving from Western conceptualizations of the 
world. 


Earlier we characterized fieldwork as being the most distinctively 
human methodology of the social sciences. Perhaps you can now 
begin to appreciate the several levels on which this is so. Specifically, 
that fieldwork brings the researcher into personal and intimate re- 
lationships with the host people, it enables the fieldworker to perceive 
the unexpected activity of general social processes, and to understand 
the initially perplexing conduct of the hosts by entering into their 
cultural and linguistic worlds. On the other hand, it is clear that 
fieldwork has a natural limitation, in that it is a methodology most 
easily used by either an individual or a small nuclear family. More- 
over, it is most easily applied to small natural wholes, such as isolated 
bands or groups of people. 

During the past generation there have been a series of attempts to 
adapt fieldwork to the study of institutions or systems within modern 
urban society and to do so by the use of large research teams, with 
complex divisions of labor. The findings from these teams, particu- 
larly in relationship to researches on schools, are noteworthy and 
encouraging, but they reveal a number of significant methodological 
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difficulties. It is too early to tell how successfully researchers will be 
in adapting the fundamental principles of fieldwork to the study of 
social entities in modern urban society. One might be tempted to 
suggest that fieldwork can only be conducted within the framework of 
small exotic—so-called ‘‘primitive’’—societies. In making such a 
quick and negative judgment one forgets that fieldwork as a disci- 
plined methodology is hardly as old as this century (M. L. Wax, 
1972), so that it is too early to forecast the ways in which it will evolve 
or be adapted. Our own judgment is that because of the human values 
which it exemplifies, and because of the human quality of the interac- 
tion that it engenders, fieldwork will continue to be an important 
member of the system of techniques employed by social scientists. 


Note 


'Delivered in the symposium on ‘‘Values Imposed by Anthropology: Implications for 
Educational Research and Development,”’ held at the annual meeting of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, April 1979, San Francisco. 
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Ethnography and Education: 
Limitations and Sources 
of Error 


George Overholt 
College of Education 
Georgia State University 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 


Interest has grown in recent years in something that is often called 
an ethnographic approach to the study of education. A variety of 
ethnographic methods are being increasingly recommended and 
adopted by educational researchers. The role of those who have long 
used ethnographic methods in the study of school and community 
settings seems to be taking on new prominence. But the rise of 
ethnography in the study of education is not without its problems. 
Ethnography, like any other mode of inquiry has its own problems 
and limitations—problems and limitations which have received in- 
sufficient attention. 

One of these problems lies in the question ‘* What is ethnography?’’ 
Anthropologists are of divided opinion on that. The term ‘‘ethnogra- 
phy’’ usually calls to mind the anthropological classics of such 
fieldworkers as Malinowski or Mead, Radcliffe-Brown or Evans- 
Pritchard, Meyer Fortes or David Elkin. These anthropologists 
pioneered the participant-observation mode of anthropological in- 
quiry. They were conducted in strange cultures, by anthropologists 
who worked alone, undergoing the rigors and the benefits of culture 
shock, immersing themselves for long periods of time in the lives of 
their subjects, taking a holistic approach, participating as well as 
observing and interviewing, and trying to be as unobtrusive as possi- 
ble. There were few guidelines for them to follow. These men and 
women, working in strange settings, were trying to make the strange 
familiar; that is, intelligible to Western minds. 

Today a bewildering variety of ethnographic approaches exist, 
most of which have emerged only in recent years. In addition to the 
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standard or classical conception of ethnography, there are specialties 
such as symbolic interactionism, componential analysis, ethnosci- 
ence, and something called a ‘*phenomenological’’ approach. These 
are only some of the ethnographic offshoots we have currently at our 
disposal. There is also a family of related methodologies recently 
emerged in sociology which goes under the heading of ‘‘ethnometh- 
odology.’’ Thus, at the very time that an increasing number of 
educational researchers are becoming interested in the uses of ethno- 
graphic field methods, ethnography is itself experiencing a period of 
profound flux as its special methodologies and theoretical disputes 
proliferate. Despite their similarities, each of these ethnographic 
‘‘offshoots’’ is sufficiently different that any failure to become well 
aware of the specific designs and purposes of each could prove 
disastrous to an educational researcher faced with the task of choosing 
a methodology well suited to his specific needs. 

In addition to its methodological and theoretical proliferation, 
contemporary anthropology is undergoing a shift in emphasis. While 
most ethnographies, both classic and modern, have been largely or 
wholly exercises in the description of forms of cultural life, in recent 
years a growing number of anthropologists have become concerned 


about going beyond descriptions of cultural events in an attempt to 
explain them. 


Anthropologists have only lately begun to realize that new ethno- 
graphic description, like daily weather reporting is an endless task. . . . 
Thus the problem for the theoretical anthropologist has shifted from the 
Linnaean classification of cultures and their aspects on a temporal or 
geographic continuum to the discovery and analysis of the laws of 
cultural process. (Wallace, 1970, pp. 3-4) 


Two anthropologists interested in the move to explanations are 
Brim and Spain. They have published a book on the subject of 
research design in anthropology the stated intention of which is to 
provide ‘‘a guide for those who would undertake hypothesis-testing 
research in sociocultural anthropology’’ (Brim & Spain, 1974, p. 3). 
The emphasis on research which tests hypotheses implies a move 
toward a hypothetico-deductive mode of explanation, and the even- 
tual construction of nomological-deductive explanatory theories. 
This has been the strategy of most educational research all along, but 
it is one which is relatively new to anthropology; a science which has 
traditionally dealt with hypotheses in a different way (Overholt & 
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Stallings, 1976). The research designs discussed by Brim and Spain 
are the pretest-posttest, the static group-comparison, the nonequiva- 
lent-control-group, and the control-group paradigms. Related con- 
cerns for Brim and Spain are, for example, ‘‘sample selection’’ and a 
variety of means for ‘‘devising measures.’’ While this is not exactly 
Campbell and Stanley (1963), there appears to be little here with 
which those authors would be unfamiliar. Thus, just at the time that a 
growing number of educational researchers are beginning to look to 
ethnography for help, a growing number of ethnographers are, in 
turn, embracing concepts and methods very similar to some of those 
with which quite a few educational researchers have become disen- 
chanted. 

Most educational research has been concerned with the testing of 
hypothesis, the ultimate aim being to arrive at generalizations that 
would allow fur the construction of hypothetico-deductive explana- 
tions. However, ethnography, both classic and modern, unless it 
incorporates the kinds of methods recommended by Brim and Spain, 
does not yield hypothetico-deductive explanations. The vast majority 
of ethnographies have been exercises in description. It is for that 
reason that many proponents of ethnographic field methods note that 


its strength lies in its capacity to generate relevant hypotheses, much 
less in its capacity to assess or verify them. 


The field study by its very nature cannot be adequate for verificational 
research. Its strength, instead, lies in the way in which its characteristic 
research process, the reiterative cycle of data collection and analysis 
throughout the study, results in identifying, clarifying, and restating 
problems often as conceptual hypotheses for future verificational studies. 
(Iannacone, 1975, p. 220) 


Thus the old, or classical ethnography, is not capable of yielding 
generalizations necessary to the construction of deductive explana- 
tions. The new ethnography, as representated, for example, by Brim 
and Spain, represents an attempt to remedy that situation. But in 
buying explanatory power, perhaps something is lost. The Spindlers 
think so. In the foreword to Brim and Spain’s book, they describe the 
division of opinion among current anthropologists generated by these 
‘*new’’ approaches to anthropological explanation. 


The authors [George & Louise Spindler] are mindful of the diversity 
of opinion among anthropologists concerning the utility of research 
designs such as those described in this book. Most of us have not been 
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as rigorous in our designing or execution of research as Brim and Spain 
would have us to be. The personal and humanistic dimensions loom so 
large that often the demands placed upon one by scientifically accept- 
able research design seem impossibly burdensome or even irrelevant. It 
may well be that in the long run of human affairs the scientific side of 
anthropology will prove to be less important than the humanistic. 
Anthropology has already contributed significantly to the stream of 
consciousness that is interpenetrating knowledgeable minds in all the 
cultures of the world, just as did psychoanalysis only yesterday, and 
Aristotelian logic not long before that. Seen from this point of view, the 
task of the anthropologist is primarily to apply trained minds to the 
observation and analysis of behaviors in cultural settings other than his 
or her own—to epitomize, to characterize, to communicate the mean- 
ing of a way of life across cultural boundaries. Anthropology in this 
tradition is careful observation and careful analysis, but it is also 
humanistic and even poetic. Perhaps there is no common meeting 
ground between this kind of anthropology and the kind so clearly 
described and defended . . . by Brim and Spain. (Brim & Spain, 1974, 
vi) 

If we opt for the *‘new’’ ethnography what we gain in explanatory 
power may be offset by what we lose in ‘‘richness’’ and ‘‘thickness’’ 
of descriptions of social life, by the loss of the humanistic and poetic 
elements of classical ethnography. On the other hand, if we opt for the 
more traditional concept, we may have to give up the capacity to 
generate deductive explanations. 

Yet, even classical humanistic, and poetic ethnography has a 
tendency to portray individuals as passive culture bearers. That is, 
individuals are seen as bundles of rights, obligations, and ritual 
performances. They are seen as passive recipients of enculturation 
processes, social structures, statuses, roles, kinship systems and child 
rearing practices. Ethnography seems unable to portray individuals as 
capable of choosing anything, or of being in any way regulators of 
their own destinies. Individuals are seen as ‘‘social persons.’’ There 
is no way for a ‘“‘social person’’ to learn by actively reflecting on 
something, by reconstructing this understanding of an activity by 
virtue of being engaged in it, and so acting in critical ways capable of 
reforming or modifying elements of his cultural environment. 

School practitioners have said that mainstream, quantitative 
approaches to educational research have failed to do justice to their 
views of themselves as individuals who are something more than 
merely culturally determined; they have not been recognized as 
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people who are making sense and taking action in the midst of 
struggle. They say that standard hypothesis-testing forms of educa- 
tional research have failed to do justice to their view of themselves as 
participants. The growing interest in ethnographic field methods on 
the part of professional educators implies that they believe ethnogra- 
phy would do justice to their view of themselves as active partici- 
pants. However, that faith may be misplaced. It is highly question- 
able that ethnography, ‘‘old’’ or ‘‘new,’’ would perform the task 
much better. There are, of course, certain ‘“‘styles’’ of doing ethnog- 
raphy which would be to advantage here. For example, the case 
study, the life history, and the ethnographic novel are all ethno- 
graphic *‘styles’’ which tend to emphasize participants in their cultur- 
al milieus. But anthropological works of this type are the exception 
rather than the rule. Most ethnographic monographs focus on catego- 
ries and abstractions at the expense of individuals and their particular 
realities. 

Of course educational research has usually seen itself as ‘‘scien- 
tific.’ Educational researchers, for the most part, are concerned to be 
doing something which is ‘‘scientifically rigorous.’’ Yet, ethno- 
graphic field methods have perhaps been critized for being ‘‘unscien- 


tific’ more severely than any other mode of educational enquiry. 
When such criticisms are expressed they often focus on the three areas 
of credibility, validity, and reliability. 

The problem of credibility arises due to the simple fact that anthro- 
pologists have usually worked alone. The basic data of anthropology 
comes to us through the monographs of lone observers. In most cases 


” 


there has been no one else in a position to corroborate the ‘‘facts 
reported. But even when there was, the results have sometimes not 
been encouraging. One famous disagreement involved Robert Red- 
field’s study of the Mexican village of Tepoztlan. He found the 
village to be almost idyllic, almost completely free of interpersonal 
competition, conflict, or violence. However, seventeen years later 
Oscar Lewis found Tepoztlan to be a site of conflict, hostility, and 
even mayhem. He summed up the differences between the two 
ethnographies in the following words: 


The impression given by Redfield’s study of Tepoztlan is that of a 
relatively homogenous, isolated, smoothly functioning and well- 
integrated society made up of a contented and well adjusted people. His 
picture . . . glosses lightly over evidence of violence, disruption, 
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cruelty, disease, suffering, and maladjustment. . . . Throughout his 
study we find an emphasis upon the cooperative and unifying factors in 
Tepoztlan society. 

Our findings, on the other hand, would emphasize the underlying 
individualism of Tepoztlan institutions and character, the lack of 
cooperation, the tensions between villages . . ., the schisms within the 
village, and the pervading quality of fear and distrust. (Lewis, 1951, 
pp. 428-29) 


Redfield replied that: 


The greater part of the explanation for the difference between two 
reports on this matter of Tepoztlan life and character is to be found in 
differences between the two investigators. . . . I think that it is simply 
true that. . . . I looked at certain aspects of Tepoztlan life because they 
both interested and pleased me. (Quoted in Pelto & Pelto, 1970, p. 24) 


Another instance of failed corroboration involved studies of life of 
the Pueblo Indians of the American Southwest. Ruth Benedict, and 
Laura Thompson, among others, described the Pueblos as emotional- 
ly restrained, non-violent, non-quarrelsome or warlike. They were 
portrayed as a moderate people. On the other hand, Esther Goldfink 
and Dorothy Eggan, among others, have described certain aspects of 
Pueblo culture as repressive, traumatic, and even violent. After a 
searching comparative analysis of all the ethnographic monographs 
available on the Pueblo, John Bennett decided that: 


The differences in viewpoint, therefore, cannot be explained entirely 
either on the basis of scientific goodness or badness, nor on the basis of 
publication differentials. Underneath both these factors lies . . . a 
genuine difference in value orientation and outlook. . ., brought to the 
scientific situation by the anthropologist. (Bennett, 1956, p. 211) 


Thus, problems of observer bias and selective attention are present 
in ethnographic work, and they may be more severe than is the case 
with other methods of research. Ethnography incorporates no very 
effective controls for such sources of error. Although there are some 
notable exceptions, most ethnographic monographs are the work of a 
single anthropologist. As a result, we have to take their word for what 
they include in their reports. 

A related problem is the anthropologist’s state of well being, be it 
physical, mental, or psychological. Fieldwork is stressful and de- 
manding. Culture shock is a common experience for anthropologists 
who work in cultures other than their own, and, to some degree, can 
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be experienced by those who work in their own cultures. Consequent- 
ly, it is not at all unusual for anthropologists to suffer from physical 
diseases, emotional stress, loneliness, discouragement, and even 
depression. Certainly these are variables which affect both the report- 
ing of ethnographic facts and the interpretation of them. But the 
extent to which the content and quality of ethnographic reports are 
affected by the ethnographer’s state of being is virtually unknown, at 
least to outsiders. 

One of the best kept secrets of anthropology is the content of 
anthropologists’ diaries. Many have kept diaries. But only one, to this 
writer’s knowledge, has ever been published, and that was Malinow- 
ski’s. In it we read of his frequent illnesses and accompanying periods 
of depression. For example, Malinowski writes in his entry for 26 
November, 1917: 


Yesterday I had what is usually called an attack of feverishness, a 
touch of fever. Physical and mental sluggishness. Yesterday, for in- 
stance, I felt no desire and was not strong enough to take a walk, not 
even around the Island. Nor have I the energy to get to work, . . . or look 
over my ethnographic notes. . . . Resistance to lecherous thoughts 
weakens. Clarity of metaphysical conception of the world completely 
dimmed: I cannot endure being with myself, my thoughts pull me down 
to the surface of the world. I am unable to control things or to be 
creative in relation to the world. Tendency to read rubbish; I leaf 
through a magazine. I seek the company of . . . people. (Malinowski, 
1967, p. 131) 


All anthropologists have bad days. It would be immensely helpful 
if they could understand how the way they felt on any given bad day 
related to what they observed. In this regard, keeping a diary is of 
great value—and might serve as some sort of a control for the effects 
of physical, mental, and emotional states on observation. However, 
some anthropologists keep diaries and some do not. Those who do 
keep them, do not publish them, and the extent to which they use them 
in assessing and modifying their ethnographic reports is unknown. 

The term ‘‘validity’’ refers to the degree to which scientific obser- 
vations record and/or measure what they purport to record and/or 
measure. In anthropology there has been a great deal of debate over 
the validity of observations, measures, and interpretations of particu- 
lar cultural phenomena. Is the *‘Kula Ring’’ exchange of goods really 
a system of meeting needs for social esteem and ranking? Is the 
function of the ghetto school really to maintain the lower socio- 
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economic class status quo? Are responses to questionnaires and 
interview questions true and representative of people’s perceptions 
and attitudes? About the only control for validity developed by 
ethnography is the long-term stay in the field, combined with achiev- 
ing as deep a level of participation in the community as possible. It is 
believed that these cultivate the ethnographer’s capacity to distin- 
guish between what is valid and what is not, and to buttress his 
judgment with contextual material. However, neither the long term 
stay in the field, nor the achievement of significant levels of participa- 
tion are characteristic of contemporary educational anthropology. 
The typical school ethnography, for example, is conducted by one 
who is an outside observer and interviewer, but often not, to any great 
extent, a participant. And the stay in the field is frequently a matter of 
a few hours one day, a few hours another day, for an indeterminate 
period of time. Thus, even those controls for validity developed by 
classical ethnography tend all too often to be lacking in ethnographic 
fieldwork in schools and school settings. 

‘*Reliability’’ refers to the repeatability of scientific research pro- 
cesses and their related findings. In this regard ethnographic field- 
work has often been disappointing. Especially in terms of replicabil- 
ity. Replicability is achieved, of course, when the procedures used to 
make observations and/or test hypotheses are reported in sufficient 
detail and clarity that another investigator can repeat and indepen- 
dently verify, or refute, the results. However, according to Pelto and 
Pelto: 


Anthony P. Glascock and Robert Kimble have . . . examined 
anthropological journals to determine ‘‘to what extent research designs 
and methodologies are reported in the literature most closely associated 
with anthropology.’’ They examined the content of over 400 anthropo- 
logical publications and found that ‘‘less than 3% reported research 
designs and methodology to a degree that allowed replication. . . .”’ 
(Pelto & Pelto, 1970, p. 35) 


It goes without saying that the foregoing compendium of problems 
and limitations is far from exhaustive. In addition to the areas of 
concern listed above, Fred Erickson has identified a number of 
additional problems. These are (1) the long time span between data 
collection and the reporting of results, (2) the tension between speci- 
ficity and scope in description—between precise description relevant 
to particular research questions and comprehensiveness, (3) the ten- 
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dency to emphasize descriptive scope at the expense of specificity, 
and (4) the bias toward the typical—at the cost of ignoring or failing to 
notice the atypical (Erickson, 1979). 

How is an ethnographer to reply to all of this? No one wants to 
simply throw in the towel and run for cover. And that hardly seems 
necessary. There are two responses that can be made in defense of 
ethnographic field methods in the study of education. 

One of these responses is that few of the problems cited in this 
paper are unique to ethnography. Most of them are shared by all 
alternative modes of educational enquiry. Let he who is without 
problems of credibility, reliability, validity, observer bias, prolifera- 
tion of methodological and theoretical dispute, definition of the 
discipline, and the rest, cast the first stone. 

Second, it should be pointed out that, for certain kinds of research 
questions, ethnography is the best approach. One of these research 
questions concerns the social meanings which we construct via nego- 
tiation in the process of interpersonal interaction. This is a question 
which gets at the very ‘‘heart and soul’’ of the educational enterprise. 
The reality of education lies in the meanings which emerge in the 
interaction between teacher and student, student and peer. These 
meanings are at the very center of educational processes, they are 
what D. H. Lawrence called the ‘“‘holy ground of education.’’ For 
those who wish to know what these meanings are and how to find a 
way to account for them, ethnography (in one or more of its variant 
forms) is the best tool currently available. Despite its shortcomings, 
ethnography is especially well suited to the study of educational 
processes. 
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Margaret Mead’s Early Fieldwork: 
Methods and Implications 
for Education 


Teresa Scott Kincheloe 
Sinte Gleska College 
Rosebud, South Dakota 57570 


Franz Boas taught his field methods course ignoring discussions of 
scientific procedure but emphasizing the problems that needed to be 
studied and the manner in which material could be organized to 
support or refute a theoretical point (Mead, 1959, pp. 31-33). One of 
his most famous students, Margaret Mead, later commented, *‘There 
was, in fact, no how in our education. What we learned was what to 
look for.’’ (Mead, 1972, p. 151). As a result when Mead arrived in 
Samoa for her initial fieldwork she had identified a problem for 
investigation, but had not settled on a specific method. Mead stated 
afterwards that the methods she used in Samoa were unconscious 
innovations. 


In Samoa I decided to include three complete communities so that I 
would have a total sample, and I set up cross-cutting age groups for 
study, chose special intelligence tests, and used the deviant individual 
to delineate the pattern—without any sense that these were 
“*methods,’’ which would later be named and dignified with italics and 
capital letters. . . . (Mead, 1959, p. 31). 


Mead went to study the adolescence experience among Samoan 
girls. She closely observed sixty-seven girls in three neighboring 
villages on the coast of the island of Tau. Data regarding birth, 
adolescence and marriage ceremonies were obtained from all seven 
villages in the Manu’a Archipelago. Mead felt a detailed examination 
of sixty-seven individuals would be of greater value than a study of a 
larger sample group whom she would know less intimately and less 
accurately (Mead, 1968, p. 189). After learning Samoan from one of 
the native nurses, Mead spent six months observing twenty-eight 
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children who showed no evidence of entering puberty, fourteen 
children who appeared almost ready for puberty, and twenty-five 
girls who had experienced puberty during the last four years but were 
not yet considered adults by the community (Mead, 1968). Mead 
described her life among the Samoan people in the following excerpt 
from the introduction to Coming of Age in Samoa: 


I concentrated upon the girls of the community. I spent the greater 
part of my time with them. I studied most closely the households in 
which adolescent girls lived. I spent more time in the games of children 
than in the councils of their elders. Speaking their language, eating 
their food, sitting barefoot and cross-legged upon the pebbly floor, I did 
my best to minimize the differences between us. . . . (Mead, 1968, p. 
23). 


The social structure of the three villages was studied in detail to 
supplement Mead’s knowledge of the broader Samoan culture. Each 
household was analyzed in a variety of ways, such as rank, wealth, 
number of children, etc. More complete information was gathered on 
the subjects themselves. A makeshift intelligence test, as well as 
other tests, were administered to the subjects (Mead, 1968, p. 192). 
However, most of the information obtained was not quantitative data 


but material gained from hours of observation of Samoan life on Tau. 
Mead lived at the island dispensary with the American naval person- 
nel who operated it. Her living quarters consisted of one half of the 
back porch of the dispensary house, but most of Mead’s daylight 
hours were spent moving about the island with the native Samoans 
she had come to study (Mead, 1977, pp. 28, 35-37). 

Mead found that the lack of trauma experienced by adolescent 
Samoan girls was due to their knowledge of and experience with 
birth, death and sex and their understanding of their place within the 
status hierarchy of their culture. Furthermore, Samoan girls in 1925- 
26 were not besieged by choices. Their lives would be like the lives of 
their older sisters and peers. Mead charted a society in which adoles- 
cence was a tranquil period of transition. This demonstrated that 
adolescent trauma and rebellion were not the results of physiological 
changes occurring during puberty, but apparently were environmen- 
tally induced. 

Mead’s study and conclusions published in 1928 as Coming of Age 
in Samoa captured the public’s attention and imagination. Her writing 
style was lively and descriptive. Mead had begun to write poetry 
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when she was nine years old and continued to pursue her interest in 
writing at Barnard (Mead, 1972, pp. 85, 118-19). Utilizing her 
literary talents, Mead evoked images of sun-swept Polynesia with this 
passage from Coming of Age in Samoa: 


The life of the day begins at dawn, or if the moon has shown until 
daylight, the shouts of the young men may be heard before dawn from 
the hillside. Uneasy in the night, populous with ghosts, they shout 
lustily to one another as they hasten with their work. As the dawn 
begins to fall among the soft brown roofs and the slender palm trees 
stand out against a colourless, gleaming sea, lovers slip home from 
trysts beneath the palm trees or in the shadow of beached canoes, that 
the light may find each sleeper in his appointed place. (Mead, 1968, p. 
26) 


Not only did Mead kindle her reader’s interest with her writing, but 
the fact that she was a petite, young female doing fieldwork among 
faraway peoples fascinated many individuals. As one periodical later 
stated, ‘‘Along came a girl ethnologist with a literary touch to give the 
public startling food for thought’’ (Barton, 1939, p. 346). 

Mead went one step further and examined educational problems of 
the adolescent in the United States in light of her Samoan research. 
She contrasted cultural conditions, and suggested these differences 
accounted for American adolescent trauma and the absence of adoles- 
cent crisis in Samoa. Mead believed adolescent difficulties could be 
alleviated if American educational institutions would introduce 
changes, such as creating an emotionally healthier climate concern- 
ing sexual matters and preparing the adolescent for the plethora of 
choices he must face in his complex, heterogeneous culture. 

Mead was unafraid to make such cross-cultural comparisons and 
offer solutions to the problems associated with adolescence in Amer- 
ica based on her Samoan experiences. She wrote, not to a select group 
of professional anthropologists, but consciously chose to carry her 
message to a larger audience of readers who had frequent and direct 
contact with adolescents. Her grandmother’s interest in education and 
teachers made Mead decide to write her first book ‘‘in such a way that 
the teachers of adolescents would understand it’’ (Mead, 1972, p. 
57). 

According to one of Mead’s colleagues at Fordham University, 
Mead realized there was little room for female academicians in 
anthropology so she associated herself with the American Museum of 
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Natural History in New York as assistant curator for ethnology 
(Swinler, 1980). Since one of her job responsibilities included the 
cultures of the Pacific area, Mead chose Melanesia as the site of her 
next field trip. In 1928 Mead and Reo Fortune, her second husband, 
left for the Admiralty Islands to study animistic thought among the 
Manus, a primitive fishing tribe on the southern coast (Mead, 1977, 
p. 61). 

The two thousand Manus were divided among eleven villages; 
Mead decided to focus on the village of Peri. These villages made 
their livelihood by fishing and trading with individuals from neigh- 
boring villages. Mead and Fortune lived in a pile house built over the 
lagoon in the native fashion. Since Mead always preferred to conduct 
her field studies in the subject’s native tongue, she learned the Manus 
language as well as pidgen English which was used by many Pacific 
peoples (Mead, 1975, pp. 294-95; 1977, p. 61). 

The method Mead followed in studying the children was primarily 
observation. She watched them at play, with their peers, with their 
parents, and in their homes. To determine any existence of animism 
in their thought patterns, Mead had children draw pictures, analyze 
ink blots, and interpret events. In addition, Mead asked pointed 
questions which would bring out any animistic conceptions. For 
background, she did a detailed study of the culture, the social organi- 
zation, the economy, the religious beliefs and practices of the vil- 
lages. She obtained detailed information concerning family history. 
All cultural events of the village were followed closely to discern their 
significance and role in the children’s lives (Mead, 1975, pp. 290- 
91). Mead called this approach ‘‘event analysis’’ because the culture 
was ascertained primarily by examining the role and results of all 
events within the village. 

The Manus taught their children to be comfortable and safe in the 
water at an early age. They were taught to swim, fish, and operate a 
canoe with skill. Their education emphasized practical cause and 
effect relationships (Mead, 1974b, p. 327). Children played with 
their peers most of the day returning home at will only to demand food 
and treats. It was a carefree existence. The Manus girl assumed some 
responsibilities from age six to puberty but hers was not a demanding 
regimen. The Manus boy enjoyed almost complete freedom. Manus 
children did not share in the religious or mythical tradition of their 
culture; this was reserved for adults. 

However, drastic changes in life-style and responsibilities awaited 
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the Manus female at puberty and the Manus male when he married. 
Suddenly the female was thrust into a new, often hostile, family and 
the male was faced with years of work to repay the debt incurred for 
marriage costs. The carefree Manus child became a driven adult 
plagued for the first time in his life by the ghosts of the dead who 
punished him if he failed to meet his financial or family obligations 
(Mead, 1975). 

Mead’s study indicated that the Manus adult was haunted by the 
spectre of ghosts and aware of religious myths and legends. The 
adults possessed more animistic conceptions of the universe than did 
the children. She concluded: 


Animistic thought cannot be explained in terms of intellectual immatur- 
ity. Further research will be necessary to determine whether animism 
must be regarded as a tendency of all human minds which may be 
stimulated or suppressed by educational factors. . . .”’ (Mead, 1974b, 
p. 329) 


When Mead published the account of her Manus study in Growing 
Up in New Guinea, once again she devoted the last chapters to 
educational comparisons. She was critical of progressive education 
prevalent in the United States in 1930, citing the lack of discipline and 


an absence of respect for elders as similarities found in both Manus 
and American children. She drew other parallels between the two 
cultures; she believed children in the village of Peri and in the United 
States existed too much in a world of their own outside of the 
mainstream of adult society. Mead asserted that although assimilation 
of cultural traits would occur whether the youth took part in grownup 
society or not, “‘cultural non-participation’’ made a significant differ- 
ence in the attitude of the maturing child toward adult life. The 
adolescent could either embrace life enthusiastically as an adult or 
accept adult choices and responsibilities resentfully depending upon 
the manner in which they had been integrated into societal participa- 
tion; according to Mead, Manus and American child-rearing practices 
encouraged resentment (Mead, 1975, pp. 211-14). 

When Mead returned to Peri in 1953, she found the Manus tribe 
had been thrust into the modern, technological world when a million 
soldiers had moved through the islands during World War II. In one 
generation’s time amazing strides toward modernization had oc- 
curred. New style houses had been built on dry land next to the sea 
and the people had adopted simple Western dress. There was now a 
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school in Peri and a democratic governing council which controlled 
the village. Mead hypothesized that the Manus accepted a different 
way of life with relative ease because they had so disliked the 
culturally mandated adult life-style of the past, controlled by a spirit 
world. Such mild dissatisfaction was necessary, Mead felt, to have 
‘‘orderly adjustment and innovation in a changing society (Mead, 
1956, p. 527). Thus, Mead discovered that the dissatisfaction she had 
perceived as a problem in her 1929 study could work to the advantage 
of society. The story of culture change occurring in one generation of 
the Manus was told in New Lives for Old. 

Mead again had an opportunity to study culture contact, this time 
when the Museum asked her to examine the changing lives of Indian 
women. She decided to focus on the Omaha reservation in Nebraska 
because Fortune had an assignment to discover the reasons for the 
absence of recorded visions among the Omaha (Mead, 1966). Since 
they were to remain on the reservation only a few months, Mead did 
not attempt to learn the language; some of the Indians spoke English 
but at times she had to work through an interpreter—a process she 
disliked (Mead, 1972, pp. 206-208). Mead entered this project 
working under her married name; the Indian events she attended and 
people she talked to did not know she was an anthropologist. They 
assumed she was helping Fortune or merely whiling away time as she 
spent the day with the Indians observing and discussing their lives. 
Mead felt that her covert methods were necessary to gain reliable 
information about intimate details of their lives. Most of her notes 
were written up after the conversations occurred. No photographs 
were used because Mead wanted to protect the anonymity of the tribe 
and that cf individual informants. 

The methodology Mead used was a modification of the ‘‘event 
analysis’’ approach she and Fortune had developed in New Guinea. 
The reservation presented a different situation which made it physi- 
cally impossible to observe all significant happenings that composed 
and influenced tribal culture. Mead had to depend upon informants to 
describe many events to her. She used old missionary sources and a 
book by an Indian written with a white collaborator to help provide 
comparative background on the tribe (Mead, 1966, pp. ix—xxi). Mead 
came away from the experience depressed, feeling she was studying a 
culture moving backwards (Mead, 1972, p. 208; Mead, 1977, pp. 
96-98). 

Mead made another field trip to New Guinea in 1931 with Fortune, 
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this time to examine the social character (or social personality) of 
males and females in three neighboring tribes. In two of these tribes 
she found few personality differences between males and females. 
The Arapesh were ‘‘inherently gentle, responsive, and co-operative 
(Mead, 1963, p. 134), while both men and women of the Mundugu- 
mor tribe were ‘‘violent, competitive, aggressively sexed, [and] 
jealous.’’ Mead found that, according to American standards, 
Arapesh men and women exhibited feminine qualities and Mundugu- 
mor individuals possessed ‘‘masculine’’ characteristics. When ex- 
amining the third tribe, the Tchambuli, Mead discovered that men 
had ‘‘feminine’’ personality traits while the women behaved in a 
**masculine’’ manner as judged by American norms (Mead, 1963). 

The results of this study were published as Sex and Temperament in 
Three Primitive Societies in which Mead pointed out broad implica- 
tions of her research for American society. She urged Americans to 
shift ‘‘the present extreme emphasis upon sex roles to a new emphasis 
on human beings as distinct personalities .. . .’” (Mead, 1963, pp. 
1-11). Social personalities were not innate but were caused by cultu- 
ral conditioning, and each individual should have the freedom to 
develop his or her own unique temperament. 

Critics questioned Mead’s discovering three neighboring tribes 
whose social personalities conformed so perfectly with her purposes. 
She was accused of adapting her material for ‘‘Procrustean molds 
(Worsley, 1957, p. 125). Mead explained that while the results did fit 
together into a neat pattern, it was merely serendipity (Mead, 1963, p. 
1). Some anthropologists pointed out that Mead did not stay long 
enough among the three tribes to insure reliability of her information 
(Worsley, 1957, p. 126). Warren Swinler, an anthropologist who 
often worked with Mead, disagrees with these critics. Swinler states 
that Mead’s formulations were made only after extenstive research: 


Margaret was constantly testing the data against her hypothesis. She 
was an amazing hard-working person who needed very little sleep. 
Margaret worked rapidly but she was thorough (Swinler, 1980). 


The last field trip examined in this paper is Mead’s trip to Bali and 
latmul in 1936—39 with her third husband and fellow anthropologist 
Gregory Bateson. Bateson and Mead developed a new research 
technique in Bali. Because Mead felt language was culturally biased, 
she and Bateson employed photographic analysis to examine 
Balinese character. During their two-year stay in Bali, they took 
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25,000 still photographs and 22,000 feet of film. The photographs 
were organized into a book, Balinese Character, which examined 
numerous topics, giving the reader a view of the culture by placing 
relevant photos side by side (Bateson and Mead, 1942, p. 49). One 
topic, ‘‘hand postures in daily life,’’ included photos of: a boy tying 
up dolls after a dance; the posture of a carver; a mother in a relaxed 
pose watching her baby; a father holding his child; and men measur- 
ing rattan using their hands as a measure of length. Photographic 
analysis was intended to display ‘‘pieces of behavior’’ with the 
‘*same emotional thread [running] through them’’ so that the reader/ 
viewer could see the Balinese ‘‘as living persons moving, standing, 
eating, sleeping, dancing, and going into trance. . . .’” (Bateson and 
Mead, 1942, pp. xii, 96). 

Bali was a complex society and Mead realized all she could hope to 
examine was a sampling of the culture. She spent most of her time in a 
small village where the pace of life was slow and contamination of the 
original culture had been minimized. She also lived with a Buddhistic 
Brahman family in another village and participated in ceremonies of 
the ruling caste on other occasions. Additional comparative materials 
concerning Balinese culture were gathered from informants (Bateson 
and Mead, 1942, pp. xiv—xv). 

After a brief trip to the Iatmul tribe of New Guinea where Bateson 
and Mead gathered material for comparison purposes, they headed 
back to the United States. World War II was approaching, a global 
conflict destined to change drastically the lives of many Pacific 
peoples. Mead was pregnant, an event which was to change her 
personal life as well. The first phase of Margaret Mead’s career was 
ending. While Mead made numerous short field trips after the war, 
she primarily focused her time and talents on other anthropological 
endeavors—assuming an active role in seminars, study commissions, 
and professional organizations, as well as continuing her museum 
work and teaching. She remained a prolific author with her publica- 
tions totalling 2,000 at the time of her death. 

More than any other single individual, Margaret Mead is responsi- 
ble for giving the literate American a feeling for different cultures, 
and showing relationships between our complex society and other 
cultures. She always used her fieldwork to shed light on some univer- 
sal problem and even dared to suggest that Americans might learn 
something from the individuals she described. 

Much has been written about Margaret Mead and one characteristic 
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which several writers mention is her possession of an uncanny sense 
of timing. Mead lived in an era in which women were entering career 
fields traditionally dominated by men and she had to break down 
many barriers herself to become a nationally recognized anthropolo- 
gist. She felt there was a real need for female anthropologists because 
male anthropologists had traditionally dismissed ‘‘family relations’’ 
or ‘‘child training’’ with a cursory examination, and these were 
important areas where a female would have easy access. She berated 
critics who accused her of an overemphasis on sexual behavior, 
reminding them that sex attitudes are an integral part of any culture 
(Mead, 1933, pp. 1, 9). Mead brought a much needed female per- 
spective to anthropological fieldwork, and did not dwell on any 
difficulties caused by her sex. She ignored the advice of one of her 
professors who felt she was not strong enough for fieldwork. How- 
ever, she accepted the need for increased protection and care of a 
woman in the field because a woman’s death or illness caused col- 
leagues and officials alike much more difficulty than if the same 
situation occurred with a male (Mead, 1972, pp. 140, 267) Most of 
Mead’s fieldwork was a joint effort by her and one of her anthropol- 
ogist husbands. Mead wrote during a period of rising feminist con- 
sciousness and many women were drawn to her writing. She pointed 
out the harmful effects of culturally stereotyped social personalities 
and role expectations for both males and females. Not only do women 
find inspiration in Mead’s criticism of narrow sexual attitudes and the 
resultant discrimination, but she continues to be a role model for 
industrious and enterprising females. Her important legacy lies in the 
enthusiastic manner in which she lived and worked while capturing 
the imaginations and interests of millions of Americans. 
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The purpose of this article is primarily to portray how ethnographic 
techniques and concepts can be applied to educational evaluation by 
illustrating the ethnographic component of a multi-disciplinary eval- 
uation project being conducted by the RMC Research Corporation. 
This study represents one of the earliest substantive attempts to apply 
ethnographic techniques and anthropological insights to a large-scale 
project within the time limits established to accommodate a more 
traditional educational evaluation. While it must be acknowledged 
that there are many drawbacks in reducing the amount of time normal- 
ly required to conduct extensive fieldwork, this study suggests what 
can be done ethnographically within a time period imposed by a 
contract. For example, novel uses of the tape recorder and camera are 
particularly useful as ‘*can openers’’ (Collier, 1976) in gaining entry 
into the field and facilitating the collection of data. 

The RMC Research Corporation was awarded a contract by the 
National Institute of Education to study the Career Intern Program 
(CIP), an experimental program for drop-out and potential drop-out 
students. After a successful CIP pilot site in Philadelphia, four addi- 
tional sites were funded by the Department of Labor to see if the 
program could be implemented elsewhere. 

To gather a variety of data on program activities and effectiveness, 
evaluation teams visit each site. Each team includes an anthropologist 
who stays at the site twice as long as other team members to allow 
time for extended interviewing and observations. Great care was 
taken in designing the study to minimize the intrusion placed on all 
persons from whom information was gathered. Otherwise, a study as 
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comprehensive as this one could become quite burdensome on pro- 
gram participants. 

During site visits the following ethnographic techniques are being 
used: participant and non-participant observation, key informant in- 
terviewing, informal and structured interviews, collection of case 
study materials, triangulating information and unobtrusive measures. 
The aim in employing these techniques is to gather data from the emic 
or ‘‘insider’s’’ perspective on ‘‘how the system works,’’ relying 
primarily on verbatim quotations obtained in informal interviews or 
elicited from expressive autobiographic interviews (Spindler and 
Spindler, 1970). In this regard, the anthropologist’s role is more like 
that of a student interested in learning how the pieces of a puzzle fit 
together than a traditional evaluator who enters the picture with 
explicit a priori assumptions about what the system is and how it 
works. Before discussing specific techniques, the role of anthropol- 
ogist/evaluator deserves some attention. 

One of the most difficult problems faced in gathering ethnographic 
data is that of being viewed as an evaluator (Everhart, 1975; Colfer, 
1976). The stereotypic concept of an evaluator as someone looking 
for problems or deficiencies effectively blocks many communication 
channels. Since the ethnographer is interested in finding out how the 
system works from the insider’s perspective, such barriers to com- 
munication must be broken down. The extent to which this type of 
problem can exist was illustrated dramatically when personnel at one 
site wouldn’t even talk to the site visitors because they were perceived 
as spies for a short time. Colfer (1976) and Clinton (1976) have 
reported similar experiences. 

The process of entering the role itself presented a number of 
difficulties. The author participated in a series of harrowing inter- 
views paralleling Clinton’s descriptions (1975). The next step in- 
volved passing through the corporation’s rites de passage. This step 
was dominated by a routine exchange of ritual insults regarding the 
difference in fields. The last stage involved ‘‘proving oneself’ as a 
competent researcher and employee, e.g. gathering reliable and valid 
data, working under pressure, and constructively working with col- 
leagues. Colleagues from a different academic subculture became 
supportive of the ethnographic component of the study and accepted 
the ethnographer as a member of the team after the ritual hazing was 
completed. 
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PARTICIPANT OBSERVATION 


Ethnographers attempt to immerse themselves in an environment 
to understand the situation or the system—allowing impressions and 
patterns to emerge from participation with, and observation of partici- 
pants. Ethnographic fieldwork is guided by grounded theory (Glaser 
and Strauss, 1967). This involves developing and testing hypotheses 
and theories by interacting directly with the empirical reality 
observed. Fieldwork of this type, according to Malinowski (1961), 
can only be dove through long months of residence at the local scene. 
Of necessity, the fieldwork conducted for this study was done on a 
very different schedule. It was admittedly too brief, but the amount 
and quality of data that were collected suggest that Malinowski’s 
position may be overstated for studies of American subcultures, 
particularly if site visits are spread out over a period of time. 

As Pelto (1970) writes: 


Every individual is a participant observer—f not of other cultures, then 
at least of his own. But the typical nonanthropological resident in a 
foreign community returns to his native haunts with a very unsystemat- 
ic and incomplete picture of the scene he has observed. Field work 
requires much more than simply ‘‘being there’’ and passively watching 
what people are about. Often the fieldworker, in observing a particular 
pattern of behavior or an event, needs to find out a great deal more 
about that event than he is able to observe firsthand. His personal 
theoretical frame of reference suggests to him sets of questions to ask; 
relationships of this event to other types of data must be explored, and a 
host of other materials must be considered in order to make individual 
observations useful. In cases where the fieldworker feels that a signifi- 
cant block of information is available to him simply through his 
observation of a particular type of event, he may nonetheless need to 
devise ways of ensuring the representativeness and objectivity of his 
observations in a series of repetitions of the given event. By structuring 
observations and systematically exploring relationships among differ- 
ent events—through interviewing, watching, and perhaps administer- 
ing ‘‘tests’’—participant observation can be converted to scientific use. 
(p. 92) 


Over time, repeated patterns of behavior emerged and were identi- 
fiable, even though observation was non-continuous. 

Participant-observation is being conducted at each of the four sites. 
Site visits consist of two-week visits per site, planned over a period of 
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two years. Four of seven two-week site visits have been conducted at 
the time of this writing. 

Site visit activities include informally interacting with interns and 
staff in their homes; meeting and speaking with interns’ parents; 
‘*hanging out’’ in the street; attending Pentecostal church services 
with interns; being invited to wrestling matches; dancing at a CIP 
disco; participating in spelling bees in class; completing assignments; 
and teaching classes at two of the programs. 

Nonparticipant observation was characterized by simply observing 
interns and staff interacting in the classrooms, hallways, the cafete- 
ria, and outside the building. 

Site visits were not made during the early months of operation due 
to start-up problems for the sites, difficulties recruiting interns (for 
treatment and control groups), and the fact that the evaluation staff 
was not fully assembled until May. In retrospect, site visits during 
these difficult periods would have been extremely useful. The first 
site visits were conducted shortly after intake of the second cohort to 
observe the program participants during orientation and the beginning 
of the term. The second site visit was also conducted almost immedi- 
ately after the initiation of a cohort to observe the effects of intensive 
recruitment that had been required to meet enrollment quotas; and to 
observe major leadership changes in two of the programs. Contrac- 
tual deadlines required that the third site visit be conducted very 
shortly after the second. The fourth site visit was conducted shortly 
after the last ‘‘experimental’’ group of students was accepted into the 
program and focused on follow-up of graduates. 


Key Informant Interviewing 


‘Working with informants is the hallmark of ethnographic field 
work,’’ according to Spradley and McCurdy (1972). The difference 
between a respondent and an informant is that a respondent will 
respond to specific questions (usually honestly) whereas an informant 
answers specific questions and then supplies additional, unsolicited 
information (both related and unrelated to the questions), giving the 
researcher a broader view of the situation. Spradley and McCurdy 
(1972) explain the process and difficulties in selecting informants: 


The ethnographic field workers must locate helpful people, win their 
cooperation, and establish a close, personal relationship with them. 
This task is not simple, because it involves a basic conflict. On the one 
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hand, the ethnographer establishes a relationship of trust with his 
informants. It is desirable that this be productive and beneficial to both 
parties. Often it is marked by friendship. On the other hand, the 
ethnographer seeks to know things that informants may be reluctant to 
reveal. Indeed, they may perceive that the researcher is asking them to 
tell secrets about other people to whom they are loyal. At the very least, 
they will be asked to talk about what they know in a manner that is new 
to them. Some of the ethnographer’s questions may be embarrassing; 
others are outright stupid. 


This basic conflict is exacerbated when one is perceived in an eval- 
uator’s role. Generally, working alone rather than in teams creates a 
less threatening atmosphere more conducive to gathering data. Some 
informants are better than others, some individuals have had a great 
deal of experience in their current social situation and know their 
culture or sociocultural system well, e.g., the school. Another impor- 
tant characteristic of a good informant is his/her willingness and 
ability to talk or communicate. Many interns shared selections of their 
poetry, assignments, or segments of their diary as a way of communi- 
cating. 

Three to five key informants are being used per site. They include 
directors, counselors, instructors, various staff members, intern lead- 
ers, popular interns, secretaries, janitors and community members. 
Four procedural steps are employed in working with key informants. 
The first is to develop a good rapport in order to facilitate communica- 
tion and decrease fabrications. A second step is to ask informants 
what they believe and what they think others believe. This provides a 
check by comparison. Thirdly, consistency and reliability is further 
checked by asking the same questions during successive interviews. 
The fourth step, referred to as triangulation, is discussed later. 


Informal and Structured Interviews 


Data are being collected during informal interviews with interns 
and staff members. The purpose of using informal interviews is to 
collect data in normal, ‘‘natural’’ settings. For example, interviews 
already conducted have taken place in staff members’ houses, an 
American Indian graveyard, in bars, in the author’s car, in coffee 
shops, hotel rooms, ‘‘fronts,’’ classes after school, staff offices, in 
the streets, and in interns’ homes. Information collected in such 
settings seems more likely to reflect real conditions and avoids many 
of the problems associated with role playing. 
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The telephone is one of the most important tools for gathering data 
informally although it is not discussed in the ‘contract ethnography”’ 
literature. A network of communication can be established on an 
ongoing basis. This is a particularly important device when extensive 
daily on site participation and observation are not feasible or are 
simply too expensive. The phone has been used in this study exten- 
sively to maintain contacts with interns, directors, staff personnel 
(including secretaries), the disseminator, and other parties. Many 
two- and three-hour calls were made to obtain current information 
about changes in the sites, to discuss situational problems (personal 
and professional as well as program-related) and to discuss political 
events related to the research. 

Structured interviews. Structured interviews were conducted with 
each staff member. The author also conducted structured interviews 
with approximately 25 interns per site. 

Each staff member was asked the following set of questions: 


(1) How did you hear about the job (this position)? 

(2) Had you heard about OIC before this? 

(3) Where do you live? Where are you from originally? 

(4) What were you doing before you got this position? 

(5) Where did you go to school? What degrees do you have? 

(6) Have you had any experience working with this population? 

(7) What do you do in your role? 

(8) What do you think about the lines of communication among staff 
and between staff and interns? 

(9) Are there any problems you encounter in the program? 

(10) What type of thing would you like to be doing several years from 

now? 


Interns were also asked to participate in a structured interview. 
They were asked the following set of questions. 


(1) What do you think of CIP? 

(2) What do you like about the program? 

(3) What do you dislike about the program? 

(4) What do you think of the staff? 

(5) What do you think of the other interns? 

(6) Where did you go to school before? 

(7) What did you think about it? Why did you leave? 

(8) How did you find out about the program? 

(9) (If dropout) What were you doing before you came here? 
(10) How many people are in your family? 
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(11) How do you get along with your family? 
(12) What do your parents think about the program? 


These questions are primarily open-ended to encourage individuals to 
answer in as full a manner as possible. They were usually followed by 
clarifying questions after the initial responses, e.g. attribute and 
structural questions (Spradley and McCurdy, 1972). Responses were 
used to draw inferences about specific sites and across sites. 

Case studies and/or expressive-autobiographic interviews. 


Key-informant interviewing frequently becomes so important in 
anthropological field work that extensive personal documents are col- 
lected from a small number of persons with whom the anthropologist 
has especially good rapport. The anthropologist is attracted to collect- 
ing extensive materials from persons who are unusually eloquent and 
sensitive in their presentation of personal and cultural data. Thus, in 
most cases, life histories represent the exceptional rather than the 
representative or average persons in the community. In spite of this 
fact, the richness and personalized nature of life histories afford a 
vividness and integration of cultural information that are of great value 
for understanding particular life ways. (Pelto 1970, pp. 98-99) 


Case studies of individual interns’ backgrounds and progress 
through the program continue to be compiled to document the types of 
interns in the program and their development while in the program. 
Expressive autobiographic interviews have been used thus far to 
develop case studies. Expressive autobiographic interviewing 
according to Louise Spindler is: 


a cross between a structured interview and a chronological autobiogra- 
phy. The respondent is asked to tell the story of his or her !ife but 
intervention by the anthropologist at critical points. . . relevant to 
(specific topical points of interest). . . turns the autobiography to 
relevant considerations and permits an economy of time that is not 
possible with the full autobiography. (Spindler and Spindier, 1970, p. 
293) 


Two interns per cohort per site have been tracked (with two 
alternates per cohort per site in case of unforeseen problems). The 
data collected about these individuals are being integrated into the 
study rather than portraying their lives and progress in the more 
common narrative format. The type of information gathered regard- 
ing the case studies is presented below as an outline. 
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Outline 


of CIP Case Study 


I. Quotations—Verbatim 
A. Quotations from participants are more useful than judgments (with- 
out direct evidence from participants) 


II. Topic Areas Necessary for CIP Case Studies 
A. Name, age, cohort, dropout or potential dropout 
B. Environment: city, school, home 
C. History/biography 


5 


- 


Home 

. Former school experience, e.g., school hopping, counselors, 
teachers, peers, drugs, history of failure, etc., crime, few cred- 
its—blame self or others 

. Experience as dropout or potential dropout 

. How student became aware of CIP 

. Why came to CIP/tests, etc. 

. What intern wants to be (what did they want to be a year ago?)— 
ask new interns’ career aspirations so we can ask them later in 
year 

. Present activities: work, looking for a job, volunteer work, bas- 
ketball, etc. 

. Role in schools past and present—popular, marginal, pariah, etc. 

(from their peer perspective and from school role perspective) 


. Attitude towards CIP 


. Atmosphere—supportive/oppressive—trules, attendance 

. Teachers, counselors, staff, director (attitude and relationship 
with, how often do they see them) 

. Individualized nature, classes, CCS, etc. 


4. Intern perception of communication in CIP—between interns, 


interns § staff, between staff 


5. Who does intern attribute success of program to? 
. Involvement in CIP 


l. 
z. 


Attendance (and attitude towards) 


Class performance—appointments/assignments/test taking/se- 
riousness 


. Dope 
. Gym 


. Disco 

. Student council 

. Hands-on experience 
orld View 


. Attitude towards getting ahead, e.g., education as a vehicle 


(diploma), barriers—trace, traditional education, teachers, etc. 
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2. Attitudes towards former peers, gangs, former teachers, CIP 


teachers, old school 
3. Attitude towards parents, guardians, etc. 


Triangulation 


Triangulation is a basic tool used in the ethnographic approach— 
testing one source of information against another from various per- 
spectives to arrive at a balanced interpretation of reality. Webb, 
Campbell, Swartz and Sechrest (1966) point out that 


The notion of a single ‘‘critical experiment’’ is erroneous. There must 
be a series of linked critical experiments, each testing a different 
outcropping of the hypotheses. It is through triangulation of data 
procured from different measurement classes that the investigator can 
most effectively strip of plausibility rival explanations for his compari- 
son. (p. 174) 


Hypotheses regarding the interrelationship among program compo- 
nents and ‘“‘treatments’’ and ‘‘outcomes’’ on various levels were 
tested using various sources, e.g., staff perceptions, as checked by 
intern perceptions, as checked by program monitor observations, as 
checked by the author’s participation and observation. Additional 
sources were also used to triangulate the data, e.g., written docu- 
ments, attendance patterns, ‘“‘hidden agendas’’ described in confi- 
dence, and so on. 


UNOBTRUSIVE MEASURES 


The ethnographer tries to remain unobtrusive throughout the re- 
search. This does not mean he or she does not take part in the groups’ 
activities; on the contrary, participation is considered fundamental to 
understanding the experience, the situation, or the system. The 
ethnographer tries not to alter the existing situation markedly by his or 
her presence. The observation of a school basketball game or a dance, 
for example, represents an unobtrusive measure of staff/intern and 
intern/intern interaction. 

Two unobtrusive measures used extensively in this study were 
described by Webb et al. (1966) and by Pelto (1970): physical 
traces—erosion and accretion—and archives and other written rec- 
ords. 

Physical traces. Unobtrusive measures, both obvious and subtle, 
can be used to draw social inferences trom physical evidence. The 
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different states of disrepair of buildings, for example, provided pre- 
liminary indices of relative affluence or poverty. Intern and staff 
apparel often represented projections of their personality. Wearing a 
nose ring or wearing one’s hair in corn rows, for example, is an 
expression of ethnicity. Wearing a-Borsolini (hat) indicated possible 
gang affiliation or identification. Rabbit fur coats and layers of 
jewelry suggested possible identification with pimps or prostitution. 
Each of these measures served as a cue to probe further. The director 
at one site, for example, confided that the woman (who wore apparel 
corresponding with the apparel of street walkers of her age) was in 
fact still involved periodically in that lucrative profession. The 
change in specific interns’ wardrobes between their initiation into the 
program and several months later was used as an index of personality 
changes—or at least changes in self-presentation skills. 

The amount of graffiti on bathroom walls served as an index of 
intern care or respect for ‘‘their’’ building. The reactions of staff and 
interns when graffiti was found provided further indications of atti- 
tudes toward and involvement in the CIP. Interns at two sites com- 
mented that ‘‘this was not right . . . to do this to our building. . . I 
like coming to a clean place; this is not no dump and we won’t let it, 
either.’ 

Wearing sneakers at one site is evidence of rebellion or in some 
cases (where their shoes are downstairs in their lockers) it evidences a 
call for attention. These unobtrusive measures generally serve as cues 
requiring further corroboration and documentation. Still, they are 
informative by themselves. 

Archives and other written records. Extensive written records have 
been made available to the researchers in this study (particularly for 
use in this task). Opportunities Industrialization Centers of America 
(the developer and disseminator of the CIP) has supplied extensive 
notes and documents ranging from training materials for the dissemi- 
nation of the CIP to sample learning packets used at the sites, to 
critiques of drafts of evaluation reports and much more. The evalua- 
tion of the prototype site provided much useful information regarding 
the intended nature of the sites (Gibboney Associates, 1977). The 
evaluation reports themselves represent one of the most significant 
data sources in this task. In addition, NIE monthly progress reports 
have proved invaluable for obtaining an understanding of the moni- 
tor’s perspective of the project development. The actual learning 
packets, textbooks, supplementary reading materials, and assign- 
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ments used in the sites contributed to an understanding of the system 
and have been used to document the practice of individualized in- 
struction and many other program patterns and practices. Interns’ 
books with worn pages, underlining, and several book markers serve 
to indicate that the intern is using and studying the textbook; his or her 
grades on tests of that information are also used as further evidence 
that the intern has studied. Intern poetry, CIP-is-HIP award posters, 
election posters, the lack of graffiti, and so on have all been used as 
evidence of attitudes or patterns of behavior in the program. 


Folktales and Proxemics 


Listening to community folktales about dropouts, for example, 
provides evidence as to how community members perceive dropouts. 
Intern folktales about, for example, gangs also serve to indicate how 
they feel about gang activities and the degree of their involvement or 
non-involvement. 

Observations of the proxemics, ‘‘the hidden dimension of spacing 
and position among human beings,’’ (Hall, 1966) also serve to 
support various hypotheses. Instructors remaining distant from in- 
terns rather than entering their ‘‘personal body space’’ to help them 
on an assignment may be indicative of the tenuous relationship 
between the two. Talking with interns while both the intern and the 
interviewer are lying in the grass with their feet crossed, eating lunch, 
also may be indicative of the type of relationship that exists between 
the two parties. One of the most interesting examples of proxemics 
that has already occurred was during a meeting of the study Advisory 
Panel. Individuals controlling the schedule (or attempting to) were 
observed sitting at one end of the conference room table while those 
who were antagonistic established their own territory near the other 
end. Coalitions were also evidenced by seating arrangements as were 
relative levels of power. 


Quesiionnaires and Standardized Tests 


Several variations of a Program Climate questionnaire were dis- 
tributed to both staff and interns during site visits. These question- 
naires were not developed out of the field experience; however, they 
served as useful indices of specific attitudes toward program person- 
nel. In fact, preliminary statistical analyses reveal high correlations 
between on-site observations and the rating scales. The results of 
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standardized reading and math tests analyzed by G. Kasten Tall- 
madge and Tony Lam (1979) also proved highly illuminating regard- 
ing the school’s ability to accomplish its manifest goals. The use of 
this information in an ethnographic analysis as well as the active 
participation of the ethnographer in gathering, coordinating, and 
often supervising the procurement of this data should be emphasized. 
A myth has developed that ethnography is concerned exclusively with 
the qualitative domain. Good ethnography requires a good ‘‘qualita- 
tive-quantitative’’ mix. 


RECORDING DATA 


Extensive field notes were compiled using a ‘‘thick’’ descriptive 
technique (Geertz, 1973) to record most observations. Notes were 
taken during all formal and semi-formal interviews. Informal inter- 
views were written up as soon as possible after they were completed 
using Powdermaker’s (1966) technique of reconstructing the conver- 
sation with various mnemonic devices. Field notes were divided into 
three categories: actual observations, speculations and cues, and 
personal diary. Field notes were further subdivided by site and agency 
files. Site visit notes were written up each night. Agency files were 
maintained daily at first and then only as new material or observations 
were made. 


Daily On-Site Field Report 


The author designed a daily on-site field report for each evaluator 
to report his or her daily observations. The purpose of the report was 
to accumulate information from as many sources as possible. The 
recorded data were reviewed during and after each site visit to check 
for leads, discrepancies, and corroborating evidence. The responses 
indicate as much about the observations as they do about the observer. 
On the following page is a copy of the ten questions on the Daily 
On-Site Field Report. The back of the page was used for additional 
comments or observations. 


DAILY ON-SITE FIELD REPORT FORM Date 


1. List and describe briefly your schedule of activities during the day (on 
back of sheet). 


2. Briefly describe the neighborhood, e.g., clean or refuse on street, 
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torn-down buildings, graffiti, individuals ‘‘hanging out’’ on the street, 
painted or well kept-up houses, gardens, etc. 

. Chart formal and informal social networks and/or hierarchy operating in 
the program (on back of sheet). 

. What are my general impressions, e.g., atmosphere, general values and 
beliefs of participants, etc.? 

. What were my specific impressions about the program, e.g., specific 
behaviors and attitudes, etc.? 

. How is the evaluator perceived, e.g., your role, the control group, etc.? 
How do you interact with participants, e.g., at ease, uncomfortable with 
certain individuals, etc.? How are you perceived, e.g., evaluator, 
‘buddy,’ trusted, not trusted, etc.? 

. How would I characterize the interaction and dialogue of staff, staff and 
interns, and among interns? Were individuals cooperative or factional- 
ized? Were individuals open or not? Why? Specify any events you 
observed that you consider exceptions to the rule in the program. 

. Did something I expect to occur/to see not happen? 

. How is the program different from the other sites I have seen? 

. What are important areas for follow-up? 


Classroom Observation Notes 


The form entitled Classroom Observation Notes was also designed 
by the author for recording observations of classroom behavior. As 
shown below, the form is organized into three parts: pre-classroom 
description, classroom instruction description, and post-classroom 
description (Fetterman and Alvarez, 1979). 


Classroom Observation Notes 
At the end of the day or as soon as possible, you should review your 


observations and notes and expand them in a few paragraphs, identifying 
routinely repeated patterns of behavior. 


Date 





Site 





Observer 





Teacher/class 





subject 


Pre-classroom description: 
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Classroom instruction description: 


Post-classroom description: 


EQUIPMENT 


Tape recorder. \t is impossible to record accurately long verbatim 
quotations by hand and simultaneously maintain a natural flow of 
conversation and a healthy rapport with informants. Life histories and 
interviews—formal and informal—were therefore recorded on audio 
tape. The tape recorder, however, had to be used judiciously and 
always with consent. 

Tape recorders can inhibit individuals from speaking freely during 
interviews. A Watergate-like attitude regarding tape recorders can 
place the interviewer in a poor light—significantly affecting the 
nature of the data that are recorded. In addition, taping everything is 
an ill-advised proposition. Transcribing tapes is an extremely tedious 
task as the author learned and as Pelto pointed out several years ago 
(1970). Transcriptions can be extremely useful, however, if there are 


sufficient funds to hire professional transcribers. In this study, 
budgetary considerations precluded the routine transcription of all 
tapes in their entirety. Certain segments of tapes were selected for 
transcription after they were reviewed. 

Cameras. Collier (1967) describes some of the camera’s special 
assets in ethnographic research. 


The camera is an automative tool, but one that is highly sensitive to the 
attitudes of its operator. Like the tape recorder it documents mechani- 
cally, but does not by its mechanics necessarily limit the sensitivity of 
the human observer—it is a tool of extreme selectivity. 


The camera’s machinery allows us to see without fatigue; the last 
exposure is just as detailed as the first. The memory of film replaces the 
notebook and insures complete notation under the most trying circum- 
stance. The reliably repetitive operation of the camera allows for com- 
parable observations of an event as many times as the needs of research 
demand. This mechanical support of field observation extends the 
possibilities of critical analysis, for the camera record contributes a 
control factor to visual observation. Not only is it a check on eye 
memory, but further, it allows for an absolute check of position and 
identification in a congested and changing cultural event. 
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Photography is a legitimate abstracting process in observation. It is one 
of the first steps in evidence refinement that turns raw circumstances 
into data that is manageable in research analysis. Photographs are 
precise records of material reality. They are also documents that can be 
filed and cross-filed as can verbal statements. Photographic evidence 
can be endlessly duplicated, enlarged or reduced in visual dimension, 
and fitted into many schemes of diagrams, and by scientific reading, 
into many statistical designs. 


In this regard, the camera proved to be a reliable means of 
documenting ethnographic observation in this study. Individualized 
instruction, intern apparel and interaction, staff hierarchies (formal 
and informal), and numerous other events were documented on film. 

The 35mm SLR camera also proved invaluable in the field in much 
the same way that the tape recorder served the ethnographer. Collier 
speaks of the ‘‘can opener’’ effect of the camera as a tool to provide 
rapid entry into community and immediate familiarity and coopera- 
tion. The camera was used in precisely this fashion. 

Videotape. Videotapes of classroom sessions from the intern per- 
spective have been made and will be analyzed. During the last two 
site visits the author plans to videotape CIP classrooms at each of the 
sites—from the ethnographer’s perspective. CIP participants will feel 
comfortable enough for ethnographers to videotape classroom in- 
struction without excessive camera consciousness. Videotaping will 
allow the entire staff to analyze and reanalyze student/student and 
student/teacher interaction patterns opening up the process to a fine- 
grained analysis. Peer group pressure relationships (Coleman 1966), 
gatekeeping procedures (Erickson 1976), and the politics of class- 
room life (McDermott 1974) are but a few of the features of the 
classroom that can be captured and reanalyzed with videotape. Speci- 
fic patterns of behavior emerge from repeated viewings—based on 
and placed in perspective by previous long-term observations. Ele- 
ments of behaviors can be identified and broken down—such as peer 
group pressure and gatekeeping practices in the classroom—with a 
frame-by-frame analysis when necessary. The aim is to use the 
videotape as a tool to assist us in our analysis without becoming a 
burden to the analysts—thus a time-consuming, fine-grained analysis 
of elements of behavior will only be conducted when absolutely 
necessary. In addition, all sites can be compared within a very short 
span of time. Greater reliability is established with the assistance of 
the physical evidence produced by videotape. 
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Finally it is hoped that the videotape will be used to assist the 
existent replicating sites and future replicating sites during training 
sessions. 


CONCLUSION 


Using the combination of techniques described above allows a 
description of the CIP program as a total sociocultural system within 
which all components are functionally integrated. The body of the 
final report will depict the program—its structure, function and 
interrelationships—while providing insights into the people who 
bring the program to life. Additionally, the ethnographic data 
gathered during this study allows the researcher to describe the 
relationships between various ‘‘treatments’’ and corresponding ‘‘out- 
comes.’’ By doing so, a program description is transformed into 
information useful to policy makers. 

The application of ethnographic techniques to educational evalua- 
tion remains a new endeavor. Many challenges are posed in attempt- 
ing to adapt traditional anthropological techniques to intensive, short- 
term studies. Each successful application thus constitutes a signifi- 
cant contribution to the development and refinement of this new 


methodological frontier. Hopefully, by illustrating the role of ethno- 
graphic techniques in one project this article has provided insight into 
ethnographic evaluation and has suggested topics for further profes- 
sional debate. 


Note 


'David Fetterman’s paper, as submitted for publication, included information about how 
ethnographic data was analyzed across the CIP sites and how it affected the nature of the 
evaluation report. In addition, the manuscript discussed the role of theory as a guide to 
methodology focusing on the works of: Allison, 1971; Barnes, 1968; Barth, 1969; Bessac, 
1967; Blumer, 1962; Bott, 1967; Deutcher, 1975; Easton, 1965; Fetterman, 1979; Guba, 1978; 
Kirst, 1970; Kirst and Wirst, 1972; March, 1965; March and Olson, 1975; Mitchell, 1969; 
Ogden and Richards, 1945; Radcliffe-Brown, 1965; Schwartz and Merton, 1968; Turner, 1964, 
1969; Van Gennep, 1960; Weber, 1975; Whitehead, 1928; and Winer, 1962. Interested readers 
should write for further details. 
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Anthropological linguists have for several decades made a distinc- 
tion between different levels of description and analysis of languages, 
labelling one level with terms that have the suffix ‘‘-etic’’ and another 
level with terms that have the suffix ‘‘-emic.’’ This distinction has 
been borrowed by cultural anthropologists and, slightly distorted, has 
been incorporated into the professional jargon as a set of two adjec- 
tives: ‘‘etic’’ and ‘‘emic.’’ These adjectives refer to positions of 
analysis of cultural phenomena. The term etic is used to label ethno- 
graphic methods which assume universal categories of thought or 
behavior into which observations can be sorted and as such represent 
both the perspective and one goal of scientific anthropology. Thus 
every ethnographer expects to observe and record information on 
technology, marriage, economic exchange, etc. and as a result refine 
our scientific understanding of these categories as components of 
culture as a human phenomenon. The term emic refers to ethno- 
graphic methods which assume that there are native categories of 
thought or behavior into which observations can be sorted and as such 
they represent culture specific and unique world views or perspec- 
tives. The entire point of cultural anthropology is that the two systems 
of categorization are not isomorphic. It is the job of the ethnographer 
to observe and describe behavior, make inferences about thought, and 
to show the emic ordering of phenomena and how it relates to an etic 
ordering. An outsider might describe some of the relationships be- 
tween American fathers and sons as etically ‘‘economic’’ because the 
fathers pay wages to the sons for labor performed (cutting the lawn, 
shovelling snow, etc.). Americans themselves, however, would not 
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consider these payments for labor as analogous to the factory situa- 
tion. Rather they are emically part of the category ‘‘family relations’’ 
or ‘‘education’’ or some other category. The major argument of this 
paper is that it is useful to remember this distinction between emic and 
etic in trying to understand our failures in teaching. 

It is a truism that most academics have had no training in what is 
their major responsibility and activity: teaching. The rare graduate 
program which offers courses in teaching methods and techniques 
concentrates on the mechanics of lecturing, examinations prepara- 
tion, and grading. Even where such courses are a regular part of the 
preparation of graduate students, they are a very minor part. In any 
case they pay little or no attention to what we here call the ethnogra- 
phy of teaching. This is not surprising in disciplines such as physics, 
electrical engineering, or agronomy where the primary task is to 
produce practitioners enculturated in these specific fields. But one 
might imagine that social scientists, especially anthropologists, 
would be sensitive to the fact that a college or university class is a 
social event and that the participants are culture bearers whose be- 
havior in the class is partly the result of shared knowledge, belief, and 
values. In another way it is not so surprising that teachers, including 
social scientists, pay little or no attention to the ethnography of 
teaching because, as anthropologists well know, one is unconscious 
of one’s own culture except in situations where it contrasts with 
another and it is a basic assumption of the culture of teachers that they 
share the culture of their students. It is the contention here that ‘‘our 
culture’’ as teachers is different from the culture of the students in our 
classes and most of us are unaware of or ignore the difference. We are 
all aware that there are failures of communication between teacher 
and pupil, and some of us see it as our responsibility as teachers to 
reduce these failures in number and importance. However, we usual- 
ly attribute such failures to idiosyncracies of students or of ourselves 
rather than inevitable results of the attempt to communicate across 
cultural boundaries without sufficient knowledge of the culture dif- 
ferences. We even institutionalize this emic perception of the situa- 
tion by grading student performance. In this view, the distribution of 
grades in a class is a measure of the degree to which the students 
deviate from the norms of our culture as teachers. The students with 
perfect scores are those who can operate in our culture successfully. 
Those who get failing grades are those who are unable to learn our 
culture well enough to pass as native speakers of the language. It is no 
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surprise that the children of academics do well in the academic 
milieu. This success is often attributed to the fact that they are of 
higher average intelligence than the student population as a whole. It 
is equally likely that they have learned academic culture at the dinner 
table and are essentially bicultural. As one of our graduate students, 
daughter of an academic, succinctly phrased it: ‘‘ By the age of seven I 
had learned to shovel it with the best of you.”’ 

At this point a digression is necessary to forestall anthropological 
purists who might object to our use of the term ‘‘culture’’ as being 
unspecified and used with reference to a group which is not a society 
with its own language and environmental adaptation. We agree that 
the term is best used with reference to isolated and homogenous social 
groups, but they are few and far between, and no other term suggests 
itself as applicable to the groups we wish to discuss. In this paper we 
are using the term ‘‘culture’’ to refer to the shared knowledge, 
beliefs, and values of the group we label ‘‘students’’ and a group we 
label ‘‘academics.’’ Obviously the two groups share with each other 
many cultural things, but there are differences. We do not refer to 
differences resulting from the more obvious cultural contrast such as 
those which obtain when the instructor is an urban white and the 
students are Native Americans, Chicanos, or non-Americans. Our 
argument is that students have a culture which they share because of 
their age, dependency, and past experience in education—in short 
because they are college students. Academics, on the other hand, 
have a culture which they learned in the process of graduate training 
and early professional experience. Put this way the assertion does not 
seem so bald. If two groups have been subjected to markedly different 
experiences, we would expect them to differ from one another in 
some knowledge, beliefs, and values irrespective of individual varia- 
tion within either one of the groups. When everyday life reinforces 
the differences between the groups, the differences are likely to be 
maintained. We feel justified, therefore, in asserting for purposes of 
explication that there are two cultures in the university: student 
culture and academic culture. Teaching is an attempt to bridge the 
differences between the cultures and it will be successful only if the 
differences are kept in mind and adjusted to. Normally we expect all 
the bridges to be built and maintained by students and we reward them 
for doing so and punish them for failure. The argument of this paper is 
that we can increase the probability that students will succeed if we 
understand both their culture and ours and build a few cross-cultural 
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bridges of our own. It is here that an ethnography of teaching with its 
etic perspective can be invaluable. This is difficult to achieve, how- 
ever, because we are not accustomed to trying in the teaching situa- 
tion and because our own culture as academic is one of the two that 
must be understood from an etic rather than an emic perspective. An 
attempt at the ethnography of teaching in the first place may make 
clearer why and how such an analysis can be helpful. 

Clearly a full and detailed ethnography of college teaching would 
require several massive volumes. Even if it were restricted to one 
class on one campus it would require detailed study and extensive 
exposition. Therefore we can here only provide a sketchy outline. 
The most important result of providing such a sketch is to stimulate 
colleagues to the attempt to show where and how it is wrong and to 
refine and elaborate it for their own purposes. The method we have 
chosen to present the sketch is borrowed from Hoebel’s classic 
monograph on the Cheyenne (Hoebel 1960). At the end of the book, 
Hoebel presents what he terms ‘‘postulates’’ of Cheyenne culture. 
Stating the postulates of student and academic cultures provides not 
only a useful summary of ethnographic observations, but the raw 
material for the formulation of testable hypotheses about the behavior 


of both students and teachers in college classes. We leave it to our 


colleagues to formulate the hypotheses and test them. Or to develop 
different postulates. 


The Postulates of Academic Culture 


1. The purpose of education. Education serves to enhance the 

individual’s ability to understand the world in which he lives. 

2. The process of learning. Learning requires an interaction be- 

tween the intellect of the student and the world around him. 

. The responsibilities of teachers and students. The teacher is 

responsible for providing the materials which will enable the 

student to learn and to assist him in the process. The student is 

responsible for improving his understanding of the materials. 

. Intellect. Any student is intelligent enough to understand the 
materials. 


The Postulates of Student Culture 


1. The purpose of education. The purpose of education is to 
increase the student’s ability to succeed in the world in which he 
lives. 
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2. The process of learning. Learning requires the mastery of facts 
and the techniques for applying them. 

3. The responsibilities of teachers and students. The teacher is 
responsible for providing the facts and explaining the tech- 
niques for their use. The student is responsible for trying to 
master the facts and techniques. 

. Intellect. Students differ from one another in intellect and most 
are inferior to most teachers. 


We hope that the statement of these postulates will appear reason- 
able to colleagues. We do not expect that all will agree that these are 
the most important postulates, and it is certainly the case that they are 
not the only ones which could be formulated. Some elaboration of 
them is necessary before we consider the effects which result from the 
differences between them. Let us proceed from the familiar of aca- 
demic culture to the less familiar of student culture. 

The postulate of academic culture concerning the purpose of edu- 
cation is as generally stated as possible, the critical word being 
‘tunderstand.’’ We exclude from consideration those courses and 
their instructors wnere the emphasis is exactly on the mastery of a 
specific body of knowledge and control of techniques for using that 
knowledge. Courses in basic accounting, engineering drawing, or 
farm shop practices do not focus on the enhancement of understand- 
ing but on the development of applied skills. We believe that most 
courses in most institutions of higher education have arisen from what 
can loosely be called a liberal arts tradition in which knowledge is 
valued for its own sake and in which it is understanding which is the 
goal. This is clearest in the sciences, arts, and literature, but it is not 
limited to these areas. The advanced courses in ostensibly ‘‘applied’’ 
fields such as engineering and agriculture appear to stress the study of 
phenomena in themselves and implied is an attempt to increase the 
students’ familiarity with the phenomena independent of any attempts 
to manipulate them. In the areas of science, arts, and literature there 
can be little question that the aim of teachers is to enhance the 
students’ understanding. Very little manipulation is possible on extra- 
galactic nebulae, Botticelli’s Venus, or the Song of Roland. For many 
teachers, the term understanding must subsume increased sensitivity. 
Since criticism by definition does not allow ‘‘correct’’ answers, any 
field of study in which criticism plays a major role is one in which one 
of the aims of the teacher must be to increase the sensitivity of the 
student to the conceptual or aesthetic import of the object of the 
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criticism. We may do this by placing the work in historical context; by 
analyzing its structure; or by comparing it with other objects of study. 
In the sciences these activities take the form of study of phenomena 
and processes: social class formation, evolution of the primates, color 
perception, etc. In both cases what the teacher wishes to achieve is to 
send the student away from the course a “‘better person’’ in that he is 
familiar with more of the world around him in more ways than he was 
before. He also is, we hope, provided with intellectual schema which 
allow him to place the things he observes in a context and thus 
increase their meaning for him. 

The process of learning is seen by the teachers of the type of course 
we have described above as one in which the student looks and 
listens, discusses with others either in the form of reading or actual 
conversation, and ultimately formulates his own view of the meaning 
and value of the subjects of study. This requires learning factual 
details of the subject: the changes in the laws and customs of land 
tenure in early 19th-century England, the climate during the Eocene, 
the kinds of neurons in the retina, etc. At least as important is that the 
student digest the information and reach his own conclusions. The 
paradigm examination question in such study is something like: 
**Compare and evaluate X and Y”’ or ‘‘What are the most important 
factors in determining Z.”’ 

Responsibilities in the education process are shared between the 
student and the teacher and in some sense they are heavier for the 
student. The teacher is essentially a provider of materials in the form 
of texts and readings, lectures, etc. He also acts as guide who prevents 
the student from straying too far off a reasonable course and suggests 
new lines of inquiry. The student has a responsibility to take the task 
seriously and to learn the necessary facts and think hard about the 
subject. The teacher is, in this view, analogous to a coach who 
prepares the arena, instructs in technique and sets up training exer- 
cises. The student is the athlete who improves his performance by 
learning, practice, and effort. The observation that it is the student 
who has the major responsibility shows in the fact that it is he who 
fails, not the teacher. There is even a covert assumption in academic 
culture that the teacher who fails more students is the better teacher 
and he who gives all *‘A’’s the poorer one. Grading systems measure 
the students’ ability or perhaps even desire to assume responsibility 
for their learning, not the teacher’s ability to induce learning by the 
student. 
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Within very broad limits teachers regard students as equally ca- 
pable of learning. Most also assume that teachers are no more intelli- 
gent than students, just more “‘learned.’’ Part of this may come from 
American ideology about equality and some undoubtedly comes from 
the fact that the classroom is an environment which encourages 
identification of the teacher with the student. Teachers remember 
very well sitting in class and listening to their teachers and this may 
lead to the assumption that ‘‘if I could do it then so can they.” 
Teachers assume that students lack only the knowledge and, perhaps, 
the motivation. Naturally there are sometimes prerequisites for 
courses in order to assure that the students are homogeneous with 
respect to experience in the subject, but in introductory courses the 
assumption passes without questioning despite the fact that students 
may vary widely in the experiences which are pertinent to understand- 
ing of the particular subject. It seems clear to most teachers that 
students who cannot remember factual material or who cannot com- 
prehend certain concepts have simply failed to work hard enough. 
Failure is thus the result of moral fault, not intellectual disability. If 
and to the extent that such failures are seen as the teacher’s responsi- 
bility, they are seen as failures to motivate the student. 

The postulates of student culture cover most of the same ground 
since the enterprise, education, is the same; but the postulates them- 
selves are different. 

To students the purpose of education is to increase their ability to 
succeed in the world in which they live. The emphasis here is on 
success and this success is seen as the development of practical 
(marketable) skills. Even knowing is seen as the skill of providing 
answers that others cannot. The student culture views education as a 
means to an end, and the end can be made more or less specific by 
each student for himself. If the student’s primary interest is in a 
career, then education is judged as valuable if and to the extent that it 
increases his chances of taking up such a career and progressing in it. 
This is obvious in the case of the pre-professional student, but it is 
also the case with those students who do not have a well-formulated 
idea of the shape of their careers, but assume that they will become 
business executives, government workers, salesmen or something. 
There are students whose primary aim, admitted or not, is to marry an 
‘‘appropriate’’ person. Education for them not only provides the 
opportunity to meet potential mates, but also trains them to move 
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comfortably in the social milieu which the appropriate mate will 
inhabit. 

Learning is a process in which the student masters specific facts 
and the techniques for applying this knowledge in the solution of 
specific problems. The model of the learning process used in student 
culture is that of the trained physician who knows how to examine a 
patient, diagnose the problem, and prescribe the appropriate treat- 
ment. Not as an intellectual process, but simply because he controls 
knowledge which the patient does not. This does not mean that 
students expect their careers to be exactly analogous to that of a 
physician, but the culture does have a pattern in which learning is seen 
as the absorption of information and the techniques for its application 
on demand. This postulate is closely connected to one about the 
responsibility of teachers and students. 

The responsibility of the teacher is to provide the student with the 
facts and the techniques for using them. The student is essentially a 
repository which the teacher is required to fill up. Naturally, the 
teacher is responsible for providing the ‘‘correct’’ filling. Nothing 
disturbs students more than not knowing the right answer. The naive 
student will attempt to determine which is the right answer by refer- 
ence to the outside world. If Smith tells him that Oedipus Rex is the 
greatest work ever created by the mind of man, and Jones tells him 
that Hamlet is, the student will be dismayed and try to resolve the 
inconsistency. The more sophisticated student learns that Oedipus 
Rex is the best when in the presence of Smith and Hamlet when in the 
presence of Jones. The ‘‘right’’ answer is context dependent. Many 
students, having made this adjustment, conclude that the humanities 
are nonsense and that one man’s opinion is as good as another’s. Nor 
are the sciences spared this reaction when he learns that economists 
disagree with economists, psychologists with psychologists, etc. 
Learning the crotchets of the professors is one of the skills which good 
students learn early and well. 

In contrast to academic culture, student culture postulates that 
students differ from one another in intelligence and almost all are 
intellectually inferior to almost all teachers. This can be seen fre- 
quently in the common student confusion of intelligence and knowl- 
edge. The size of the library in the professor’s office is likely to 
impress the student with the professor’s intelligence. It is not surpris- 
ing that this should be so since the student has had at least 12 years of 
experience dealing with teachers who seem to know more than they 
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do and a lifetime of being told that parents not only know more but 
have better judgment. The opinion is constantly confirmed by the fact 
that only a miniscule percentage of students themselves become 
college professors. In student culture this observation seems to sup- 
port their idea that professors are more intelligent and also the idea 
that students vary among themselves in intellectual ability. For only 
the ‘‘smartest’’ students go on to graduate school and become profes- 
sors. Students quite readily characterize themselves as ‘‘A’’ or “‘B”’ 
or ‘‘C’’ students. This is of course a generalization based on past 
experience with grades, but students also take it as a meaningful 
measure of their abilities. There are always ‘‘brains’’ in the class, and 
students readily distinguish between the bright person who doesn’t 
work and the “‘grind’’ who achieves beyond what might be expected. 
This postulate is an important determinant of course choice by stu- 
dents. Some courses are hard and some are easy. Part of the difference 
is the amount of work required in the form of labs, papers, etc., but 
much of the difference is found in the perception of students that a 
given course is manageable only by the very intelligent and that other 
courses can by mastered by anyone. 

We must again emphasize the nature of the postulate schema 
presented above. First, it should be remembered that the postulates 
are the basis of a culture, not deterministic descriptions of individual 
behavior. To borrow again from Hoebel, one of the postulates of 
Cheyenne culture as he formulates it is: ‘“The social order is fragile 
and threatened by aggressive tendencies in Cheyenne character.’’ A 
corollary is ‘‘All aggressive behavior within the tribe is dangerous 
and bad.’’ Clearly neither Hoebel nor the Cheyenne believe that all 
Cheyenne have equally aggressive characters or that the average 
aggressive tendencies (whatever they might be) of Cheyenne are 
greater than of other groups. Neither do the Cheyenne believe that 
individuals can or will avoid aggression. As a matter of fact, the 
postulate says that such behavior is bad and this implies that it occurs 
or is thought likely to occur. The case is that individual Cheyenne 
vary from one another in aggressive feelings and vary from one 
another in the likelihood that aggressive emotions are expressed. The 
postulate is part of a Cheyenne model of the universe with specific 
respect to human aggression. In American culture there is a postulate 
that parents love children. It is for this reason that child abuse is so 
shocking to Americans. The observed practice violates the postulate 
because individuals are not conforming to the culture’s model of 
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reality. Nevertheless most Americans do not abuse children and most 
Americans love their children. In some sense they do so because it is a 
postulate of the culture. In any case, Americans act as if parental love 
were natural. Its absence may have to be explained, but its presence 
does not; the culture postulates it. Our attempt to state postulates of 
academic culture and of student culture is an attempt to state condi- 
tions the deviation from which must be explained. Certainly some 
teachers view students as differing from one another in intelligence 
and some feel that the purpose of education is to train the student for a 
job. Our position is that the culture of academia is built (in part) on the 
postulates we have set forth and that student culture is built (in part) 
on the ones we have set forth for it. These postulates are not the only 
ones and may not be the best ones. They do allow us to examine the 
more general proposition that some pedagogical failures result from 
insufficient recognition that teaching is a problem in cross-cultural 
communication. Let us now examine some of the failures which arise 
because the two cultures have different postulates about the same 
subjects. We shall do this by considering one introductory anthropol- 
ogy course which was analyzed in some detail by one of us (Steffy, 
1979). We offer this as an illustration only. The degree to which 
generalizations can be made from it will differ from course to course, 
teacher to teacher, and student group to student group. We do feel that 
it highlights some of the problems resulting from the attempt to 
communicate cross-culturally without giving sufficient attention to 
the cultural differences. 

Fried (1972) has argued that an introductory course in anthropolo- 
gy involves the transmission of so much knowledge that a two- or 
three-semester sequence is required. The volume on the teaching of 
anthropology published under the aegis of the American Anthropo- 
logical Association (Mandelbaum et al., 1963) is largely devoted to 
questions about the content courses and the necessity for covering 
major concepts of the field. In this volume it is suggested by Albert 
(Albert, 1965, p. 563) that there is common assumption among 
anthropologists that anthropological knowledge alone is sufficient to 
modify student attitudes. We interpret a presumed change in attitudes 
as part of the ‘‘understanding’’ which academics believe to be the 
purpose of education. Most anthropologists feel that the discipline 
has as one of its purposes the development and transmission of 
knowledge which will reduce common attitudes such as racism and 
ethnocentrism. That is, we believe that we should increase our stu- 
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dents’ understanding of the human biological variation which is 
obvious, and put cultural variation in a context which allows the 
student to avoid using his own culture as the measure of quality for all 
human behavior. It is clear that we wish to influence attitudes. It also 
seems clear that most of us believe this can be done by providing 
knowledge. This is particularly true in the introductory course where 
we know that most of the students will not major in anthropology and 
master the complexities of ambilineal descent systems or the genetics 
of G6PD. Our hope is that by exposing students to variation in 
humanity we will induce a change in attitudes about others. The 
critical fact, of course, is that we postulate that the purpose of 
education in the form of the introductory course is to increase the 
student’s understanding, and we assume this will happen if we trans- 
mit enough of the correctly chosen knowledge. The postulate and 
assumption were tested in a study of the introductory anthropology 
course at The Pennsylvania State University. 

The traditional introductory anthropology course was a mass lec- 
ture course of ten weeks with enrollments averaging 375 in each of 
three terms. The teacher was an experienced and highly popular 
member of the faculty. The students came from every one of the ten 
colleges of the University and most of the majors within these col- 
leges. Every term of enrollment was represented from first-term 
freshmen to last-term seniors. Most of the students were enrolled in 
the course to satisfy requirements for the baccalaureate degree, 
though some were taking the course because they had heard it was 
‘*interesting.’’ We will discuss other characteristics of the student 
group later. 

In the study an attempt was made to determine changes which took 
place in the students’ knowledge and changes which took place in 
their attitudes. The former is somewhat more traceable and a ques- 
tionnaire was developed which assessed student familiarity with the 
concepts of anthropology by providing 32 generalizations drawn 
from Pelto’s discussion of basic insights of anthropology (1965, 
67-76). The generalizations were phrased so as to avoid requiring 
specific factual knowledge but emphasizing concepts. The student 
responed to each item by stating whether he knew it was true, 
thought it was true, guessed that it was true, guessed it was false, 
thought it was false, and or knew it was false. 

The testing of attitude change was more difficult. The technique 
decided on was to use the 32-item scale of ‘‘world-mindedness’”’ 
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(Sampson and Smith, 1957). It is difficult to determine the degree to 
which this (or any other attitude scale) actually measures what it is 
intended to measure. We have some confidence in it because of the 
nature of the responses of the control group. It would seem logical to 
use as a control a group of undergraduates matched for various 
personal and academic characteristics. This presented severe admin- 
istrative problems and it was decided to make a virtue of adversity. 
The control group chosen was graduate students and faculty in anthro- 
pology. This group, it was assumed, would provide a baseline both in 
anthropological knowledge and also in ‘‘world-mindedness.’’ 
Whether the latter derived from experience or self-selection into the 
profession did not really matter since we were interested in the shift of 
the experimental group toward or away from a baseline. 

The students enrolled for the introductory anthropology course 
were tested before and after the course. Before the course they 
differed from the control group by a very significant amount on both 
the knowledge and the attitude scales. At the completion of the course 
the mean score of students on the knowledge scale had increased to 
the point where the difference between the student group and the 
control was not statistically significant. The results on the attitude 
scale were different. Student responses on the attitude scale before the 
course were very different both before and after the course. There was 
a Statistically significant change in student attitudes, but its magni- 
tude was very markedly different from the change in the knowledge 
scale. 

One can ask about the cause of the change in the attitude scale. It 
may be that students learn during the course which are the ‘‘correct’’ 
attitudes to have by observing the teacher’s posture on attitudinal 
questions. But even if we assume that all of student attitudinal change 
is the direct result of exposure to anthropological knowledge, it is 
clear that change in attitude is not of the same magnitude as change in 
knowledge. In other words, the assumption that exposure to knowl- 
edge necessarily changes attitudes is a dubious assumption. This, in 
turn, suggests that the academic postulate that the purpose of educa- 
tion is increasing understanding is not shared by the students if 
attitude is taken to be part of understanding. It does not, of course, 
demonstrate that the academic postulate prevents the development of 
understanding in the student. The student cultural postulate may 
reduce the chance that the student’s understanding will be increased. 
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We can support this view only with unsystematic observations, but 
we expect they will strike a responsive chord in colleagues. The 
postulate of student cuiture emphasizes the success-enhancing tunc- 
tion of education. Students have firm ideas about the utility of some 
courses for their planned careers and they may even be right. When a 
course is not obviously related to career plans, the student elects it 
primarily for reasons extrinsic to the substance of the course. The 
hour at which the class meets is always a consideration. The utility of 
the course in satisfying requirements for a degree is another consider- 
ation. In this case the substance of the course is secondary to the value 
it has in earning the degree, and the degree is the object of utility. If 
the student takes the course as a result of advice from a faculty 
member, it is likely to be because the course is thought to complement 
the major subject of study. The psychology major may be advised to 
take anthropology to broaden his base for the understanding of human 
behavior. The student follows this advice, we suggest, only because it 
comes from a member of the faculty of his major, and not because he 
comprehends or agrees with the reason. This is not surprising since 
the student presumably has an imperfect understanding of human 
behavior in the first place and therefore cannot judge what will 
broaden his understanding. If the anthropology course is an introduc- 
tory one, then almost by definition the student cannot judge its value 
to him. Most of us have had the experience a decade or more after the 
fact of realizing the great value of a course we took as students and 
which at the time we thought to be simply amusing or even useless 
and disagreeable. It is no surprise that our students cannot view 
courses in a comprehensive intellectual context. This is possible only 
in hindsight. They view a course as of immediate practical value, or 
of indirect value in meeting demands placed on them for majoring and 
earning a degree. In either case it is the instrumental value of educa- 
tion which is postulated, not an aesthetic or intellectual one. 

The student and academic culture postulates about the nature of 
learning are somewhat difficult to compare because evidence on the 
latter is easier to come by than on the former. Recognition of this 
difference is provocative because it suggests that some of us do too 
little thinking about the nature of the pedagogical enterprise. Our 
statement of the postulate is somewhat personal, but is also based on 
numerous informal conversations with colleagues on the general 
theme of *‘what’s wrong with students.’’ The nature of the comments 
on this theme varies, but one thing that repeatedly comes up is the 
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student inability or unwillingness to engage in a dialogue with the 
data, concepts, and views of scholars. In the sciences the postulate is 
sometimes clearly indicated by the justification for requiring labora- 
tory work of students. It is not enough to learn the formulas for 
chemical reactions known for a century; the student must repeat the 
experiment which allows the formula to be inferred. No one expects 
biological knowledge to be enhanced as a result of 30 students 
dissecting Amphioxus. Rather it is believed that students will learn 
about the chordate nervous system not only from colored diagrams in 
books, but from manipulating (i.e. interacting with) the material 
itself. Students are required to flip coins in statistics class, run rats 
through mazes in psychology labs, and administer questionnaires for 
sociology courses. The widespread enthusiasm for ethnographic film 
is based in part on the idea that use of this medium allows the student a 
direct apperception of a foreign culture rather than filtered through the 
mind of the author of a monograph. In the humanities the postulate on 
learning is manifested in the insistence that the student not only read 
works of criticism but that he also listen to music, read novels, etc. To 
learn he must react to the experience of direct exposure. 

Students fail to match our expectations and regard laboratories as 
make-work drudgery, ethnographic films as simply entertainment 
(good or bad), and works of art as objects which must be remembered 
because they are important. We often are not aware of this attitude 
because it is disguised in what appears to be a concern for other 
matters. Consider the common question: *‘Are we responsible for this 
on the exam?’’ It is easy to write this off as undue concern with the 
irrelevant (at best) and deplorable grade grubbing in any case. But the 
question may reveal more. How is a student to determine which 
things are important in a course? One way is to see how much time the 
text and teacher spend on the subject. The other is to learn from the 
examination. Naturally if the learning comes only from the examina- 
tion it is, from the student’s point of view, too late. The question 
assumes that if the teacher thinks a subject is important he will 
examine the student on it. Since it is clear the student cannot learn 
everything in the couse, he must decide how to allocate his time and 
effort. Even if the student is not concerned with grades as such, he is 
not in a position to weigh the importance of different parts of the 
course material. He relies on the teacher to do this for him. The reason 
he does not do it for himself is found in the postulate that learning is 
the mastery of facts and techniques for acquiring knowledge. If a 
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student were not concerned with grades, and if he shared the academ- 
ic postulate that learning consists of interaction, he would pay little 
attention to others’ views of what was important but would rely on his 
own judgment and interests. Academics read most scholarly works 
selectively, pulling out those things which are of value to their own 
work and neglecting those which are peripheral. We are able to do this 
because we come to the work with mental capacities which allow us to 
react idiosyncratically to the material. The student culture postulate 
that learning consists of mastery requires either complete control of 
the material, or selection from it based on criteria established by 
authority: the teacher. 

The postulates of the two cultures regarding the nature of learning 
lead logically to the postulates regarding the responsibilities of the 
teacher and the student. There is little substantive difference in the 
two sets of postulates, but there is a moral difference or a difference in 
values. The postulates about the nature of learning are statements 
about the way things are, the postulates about responsibility are 
statements about the way they should be; not as an ideal but as a moral 
prescription. Academic culture sees the teacher as a facilitator who 
increases the probability of student learning. It is assumed that the 
student is ignorant of the facts of the subject and naive about the ways 
to gather these facts and marshall them into coherent arrays. The 
responsibility of the teacher is to provide the facts or directions on 
how to gather them and then to provide the student with schema which 
will allow him to see the relationship between them. Many academics 
begin course planning by selecting a text or preparing a bibliography. 
Both of these are ways to insure student access to what he needs to 
know. Other facts may be made available in lectures, demonstrations, 
or discussions. We also provide the student with methods for organiz- 
ing these facts. Data about skeletal structure and vascular physiology 
are not mixed helter-skelter. There is a section of the course on 
anatomy and a section on physiology or there are sections on the 
skeleton and on the circulatory system. If information on hunting and 
gathering bands and pre-industrial states are juxtaposed, it is because 
the anthropologist is asking the students to compare systems of 
kinship, economics, political structure or some other socio-cultural 
system. Anthropology or any other scholarly discipline is a point of 
view from which certain facts are seen in certain ways relative to other 
facts. Academics assume that students provided with new facts and 
with new schema for organizing these facts will thereby increase their 
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knowledge of the world. It is also postulated that the student will 
increase his understanding not simply by exposing himself to the 
information, but by incorporating the new information into his cogni- 
tive structure. In some cases we expect ethical changes to take place 
also. The student’s responsibility in this process is to make the effort 
to improve himself. This involves noting the facts; seeing the re- 
lationship between them; and most important, incorporating the new 
ways of thought. Most anthropologists would be startled to learn that 
a student from an introductory course ten years earlier remembered 
that the Yanomam6 use the same term for cross-cousin as for wife. It 
would be dismaying if the same former student asserted that incest is 
tabooed because people avoid marrying close relatives. 

The postulate of responsibilities underlying student culture appears 
to agree with that of academic culture with respect to the responsibili- 
ties of teachers and differs only slightly with respect to the responsi- 
bilities of the students. The differences which exist in the two sets of 
postulates have important consequences however. The student cul- 
ture expects the teacher to provide the data and explain them. There is 
fair agreement between the cultures on the provision of facts, but a 
significant difference in what is involved in the next step. The 
academic culture postulate leads to the provision of schema of organi- 
zation and interpretation. The student culture postulate requires the 
teacher to provide the correct explanation of the facts. Partly this is a 
difference between the academic emphasis on ‘‘How?’’ questions 
and the student emphasis on ‘‘Why?’’ questions. Academics are 
interested in the way facts are articulated with one another: How does 
chlorine interact with other elements and how is flourine similar and 
different? How are changes in the economic structure of 18th-century 
France connected with attitudes toward the nature of government? 
How do changes in pig populations affect ritual life among the 
Tsembaga-Maring? The student, on the other hand, wants to know 
why chlorine and flourine are similar, why the French revolution 
occurred, and why the Tsembaga-Maring go to war. This orientation 
toward explanation is what gives rise to the repeated student question: 
‘**What is the right answer?’’ The search for certitude is partly 
because of a low tolerance for ambiguity characteristic of the young. 
It is also partly because of the nature of the educational system itself. 
From first grade through graduate school students are given tests on 
which they are graded. It is not surprising that they learn that every 
question has one and only one correct answer. This is obvious to both 
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them and the teacher when the questions concern the sum of a column 
of digits, the year of the destruction of the Spanish Armada, or the 
valence of carbon. It gets a bit stickier when the student is asked a 
question about the cause of the Civil War. The successful student 
quickly learns, however, that there are several correct responses 
which are acceptable and that only these are. The problem then lies in 
guessing what emphasis to place on each of the possible choices. No 
bright student entertains for long the temptation to provide a personal 
assessment. Since teachers are authorities, and since the student is in 
the classroom because the teacher has intellectual authority, it follows 
that the teacher knows more and that the teacher’s intellectual view- 
point is the correct one. In the higher reaches of education the student 
encounters the problem that two teachers may disagree on the ‘‘cor- 
rect’’ response to a question. The problem then becomes learning the 
‘‘correct’’ response for each teacher. Questions such as ‘‘Are we 
responsible for this on the exam?’’ and ‘‘What is the real reason for 
the French Revolution?’’ can be translated as ‘‘What do you, the 
teacher, want me to say?’’ Student culture postulates student respon- 
sibility to be the mastery of materials, factual or explanatory, which 
are provided by the teacher. If the materials are directly applicable 
(e.g. how to compute stress in a structure, the proportions of fertilizer 
applied to maximize yield, etc.) well and good. Even if their applica- 
tion is not easily seen, the student has a responsibility to master them. 
The responsibility may derive from the utility of a passing grade in the 
progress toward a degree (which does have practical utility), or it may 
derive from the assumption that teachers know best. 

Colleagues will perhaps be most reluctant to accept the validity and 
utility of the postulates of intellect. All of us believe that students 
differ from one another in a number of characteristics and we may 
individually emphasize the differences in native intelligence, motiva- 
tion, or character. We are also likely to assume that American 
students subscribe to the general cultural postulate that all men are 
equal. Our argument here is that irrespective of individual differences 
among teachers, the academic culture is based on the postulate that 
students are all equal in ability and that despite the ideology of 
equality in American culture, student culture includes a postulate that 
students differ in abilities. Support for the assertion that these are 
postulates of the two cultures can be found in observation of the ways 
the two cultures approach the classroom situation. 

Let us consider two different grading systems. Suppose that a 
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teacher lectures to several hundred students in an introductory course 
and after administering examinations grades the students on some sort 
of distributional curve. What is he grading? If the teacher believes 
that he is grading student performance in the course and that students 
at the top of the distribution have learned more than those at the 
bottom, then he must be assuming that all had equal opportunity to 
perform well. The results of the examinations may reveal differences 
in effort resulting from differences in motivation. The distribution 
may be thought to be the result of differences in student mastery of 
study techniques. In any case the distribution cannot be thought to be 
the result of differences in native intelligence. If it were, then giving 
examinations based on course material would be a waste of time. We 
might just as well give general intelligence tests, or, to save time, 
assign a cumulative grade-point average to each freshman based on 
the SAT scores he achieved before entering college. Individual 
teachers may differ in perception of the role of intelligence in course 
performance, but the culture of academia is based on the assumption 
that no predictions are possible about performance in a course. If 
prediction were possible, no examinations would be necessary. 

Then consider the other case in which the teacher decides before 
the event that grades on examinations will be assigned on absolute 
standards, e.g. 90-100% achievement will be an ‘‘A,’’ 80-90% will 
be a ‘‘B,’’ etc. This grading system also postulates that all students 
have equal access to grades. Otherwise the system would be unfair 
because either some students would be condemned beforehand to low 
grades, or all students would be guaranteed high grades, depending 
on the difficulty of the examinations. 

The argument in support of this postulate is of course exaggerated 
because most academics assume that students can compensate for low 
intelligence by hard work and that bright students may fail through 
sloth. However, the possible exaggeration does not vitiate the argu- 
ment that academic culture holds a postulate of equality. The fact that 
this is so can be seen by consideration of mastery grading. In such a 
system objectives and goals are set for the students. They are told that 
there is a certain amount of material to be mastered and that if they do 
so they will receive a grade of ‘‘A.’’ Those who fail to achieve 
mastery but come close will earn a ‘*B,’’ etc. Such a system usually 
includes latitude for student-selected pace in learning because it 
postulates differences in student learning speed. Why does the exis- 
tence of such grading systems counter the argument that academic 
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culture postulates student equality? There are two reasons: First, such 
systems are very rare and are considered deviant where they do exist. 
This suggests that their existence is an inconsistency in the culture. 
Secondly, where they do exist they are subject to much negative 
comment by academics. If a course is given in which all of the 
students earn *‘A,”’ the teacher is violating academic canons. He is 
accused of lowering standards or pandering to the students to earn 
popularity. Why? Because, paradoxically, the teacher using such a 
system assumes that students differ in abilities and he therefore 
provides the conditions under which their differences can be over- 
come. Courses graded in a more normal fashion assume that students 
do not differ in intellect and provide systems in which they can be 
rewarded and punished for differences in application. 

It should be clear that student culture postulates differences in 
intellect among students. We have already mentioned the student 
view that some students are ‘‘brains’’ and some not. Students also 
‘*know’’ that some disciplines are ‘‘hard’’ and some ‘‘easy,’’ and 
that within disciplines some subjects are intellectually more challeng- 
ing than others. These perceived differences in subjects of study tell 
more about the student than the subject. If a given subject is consid- 
ered difficult it can only be because student culture postulates that 
some students can cope with the difficulties and others cannot. Here it 
is not simply the grading system which is at issue. It may be perceived 
as more difficult to get an ‘‘A’’ in calculus than in Spanish, but some 
people can and do get ‘*A’’s in calculus. Neither is it the case that the 
grading scales differ. It is quite possible that the same percentage of 
‘*A’’s are given in both courses, but the students select themselves 
into courses partly on the basis of their perceptions of their own 
abilities and how they differ from their fellows. 

It should be equally obvious that student culture postulates a 
difference in intellect between all teachers and all students. The 
presence of students in the institution is some evidence that teachers 
are regarded as having something that the students do not. Special 
knowledge is one of the things which teachers have and students do 
not, but other persons also have this special knowledge. Learning is 
no longer done through apprenticeship, and educational institutions 
are seen as performing special functions. More than this, however, it 
is also expected that educational institutions are places where new 
knowledge will be created. It is unreasonable to assume that a culture 
assigns the creation of knowledge to a group of people who are no 
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different from others in their culture. Western culture assigns the 
creation of knowledge to specialists who are chosen both by self- 
selection, and by successful completion of routines which test their 
ability to create knowledge. The minimum definition of a Ph.D. 
dissertation is that it is a contribution to knowledge, and it is assumed 
by our culture that those who can create knowledge are those best 
qualified to transmit it. Student culture shares this assumption, and 
interpretation of experience confirms it. Teachers read more, write 
and speak more fluently, and repeatedly demonstrate the ability to 
solve problems more quickly than the student can. It is very difficult 
for any neophyte to judge the difference between acquired knowledge 
and native ability, and the tendency is to attribute differences in 
performance to the latter. Since the student culture postulates that 
students differ in intellect, it is highly consistent for it to postulate that 
teachers as a group are more intelligent than students. The postulate 
also provides comfort in that it explains student failure. Whereas a 
teacher may assume that 50 pages of reading is no great chore for a 
student since the teacher himself can easily accomplish it, the student 
considers it quite unfair to be judged by the same standards as apply to 
the teacher. It is true that students differentiate teachers one from 
another on a number of criteria, but it is rare that a student will 
entertain the hypothesis that a teacher is actually stupid in comparison 
to himself. 

We believe that education involves communication between cul- 
tures. We argue that such communication is enhanced if the two 
cultures can be described and that a good approach to this is possible 
by attempting to formulate basic postulates of the cultures. In the case 
of academic and student cultures the postulates concern the purpose 
of education, the process of learning, the responsibilities of teacher 
and students, and the equality and inequality of intellect among the 
members of each culture. Let us now suggest certain approaches 
which will maximize the probability of crossing the cultural barriers. 

We begin with the assumption that it is easier for the members of 
the academic culture to adjust to the constraints of cross-cultural 
communication than it is for the members of the student culture. The 
members of this academic culture have a major responsibility to 
attempt communication and their wider experience and greater 
sophistication makes it more likely that they can make the adjust- 
ments than the members of the other culture can. If the members of 
the academic culture concerned are anthropologists, the argument 
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becomes stronger. All anthropologists, regardless of individual pro- 
fessional interest, have considerable sophistication about cultural 
variation and its importance. Many are already trained in the analysis 
of other cultures. However, whether or not the academics are anthro- 
pologists or even social scientists of another kind, the single most 
important step in the direction of increased communication is the 
development of an awareness of the fact that the communication is 
with a social group which does not necessarily share the assumptions 
and values of academic culture. We are reminded of Professor Hig- 
gins’ querulous question: ‘*‘Why can’t a woman be more like a man?”’ 
It does no good to grouse that students are not enough like professors. 
The time to try effecting a change of that sort is in graduate school, not 
in undergraduate education. It is not likely that most undergraduates 
can be turned into copies of their professors, and it wouldn’t be useful 
if we did succeed. It is much better to recognize that students are 
members of another culture and to attempt to understand that culture 
in order to communicate with its members. This is begun and con- 
tinued simply with the awareness of cultural difference, but there are 
more direct and practical steps which can be taken. 

We suggested early in this paper that what was necessary was for 
the teacher to remember the etic/emic distinction and avoid imposing 
the emic categories of his own culture on students. The wiser course is 
to apply anthropological methods to an etic description of student 
culture and to formulate the emic categories which that culture uses to 
organize the universe. The etic description is necessary as a first 
approach because there are certain universals and we wish to change 
certain manifestations of them. An applied anthropologist may begin 
with the universal category of nutrition and wish to improve the health 
of a group of people. His first task will be to identify what nutritive 
elements are in short supply. He must then discover what ‘‘food’’ 
means in the particular culture. A colleague has described to us his 
discovery that a group in the Philippines was suffering from vitamin 
A deficiency because of the lack of fat in their diet. The obvious 
solution to him was to encourage them to eat the plentiful avocados 
which grew in the area. He was dismayed to learn that avocados were 
defined by that culture as ‘‘pig feed’’ not ‘‘food for humans.’’ It 
would not help much for him to protest that in American culture 
avocados were a highly desired luxury food. As much as it pained him 
to see bushels of them dumped into pigpens, he was forced to accept 
the emic categories of the people and look for a fat supply that did fall 
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in the category ‘‘food.’’ The situation of ‘*pedagogical anthropolo- 
gy’ (Steffy, 1979) is similar. It will do us no good to bemoan the fact 
that student culture has a category ‘‘education’’ which does not 
include consideration of understanding as a purpose or desirable 
result. Rather we must figure out how student culture divides the 
universe and teach by using its categories, not ours. We diffidently 
offer some prescriptions and proscriptions for accomplishing this. 
If we are correct that student culture postulates the purpose of 
education as the improvement of manipulative ability and not in- 
crease in understanding, then one way to teach is to show how the 
subject of study will increase the ability of the student to manipulate 
his own culture. This is easy in pre-professional and applied subjects, 
but requires more ingenuity in the arts and sciences. Among these, 
however, anthropology is at an enormous advantage. If nothing else, 
anthropology is a discipline devoted to the attempt to understand 
complex systems. Students can be encouraged to learn how to analyze 
such systems by showing them how their own culture can be similarly 
analyzed and how, therefore, they can increase their ability to ma- 
neuver within it. Raymond Firth has distinguished between ‘‘social 
structure,’’ which is the given system, and ‘“‘social organization”’ 
which is the maneuvering of individuals and groups within the given 
system. This is a useful point to remember and to communicate to 
students. The better one analyzes the nature of culture, the better one 
can maneuver within one’s own. This does not require focussing the 
attention of students on the culture of American high schools, street 
corner gangs, or communes. No attention need be paid to European 
culture in any way—the Cheyenne or Yanomam6 will do as well or 
better as study objects. There are a number of emphases that can be 
given which should fit the assumptions of student culture. One of the 
most obvious to anthropologists is that the behavior of individuals is 
not understood entirely through consideration of the psychological 
basis of their motivations. Culture is a system which provides stimuli 
to and constraints on individual behavior. This is just as true of 
Americans as the Bushmen, and it is a point which students can be 
brought to see. Another anthropological emphasis is on systems as 
systems. Students have some difficulty seeing patterns and tend to 
view events as unique. It is always a shock to them to learn, for 
example, that marriages are essentially contracts between individuals 
for the provision of services and not the result of the encounter of 
star-crossed lovers. Kinsmen are individual Uncle Joes and Aunt 
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Marys and not persons who happen to occupy points in a system of 
kinship relations. Emphasis on cultural systems such as kinship, 
marriage, economics, etc. should not be presented only as the amus- 
ing doings of half-naked heathens, but as examples of processes 
which are also to be found in New York and Walla Walla. It is easy to 
say that we should try to teach students how to maneuver in their own 
culture, but it is more difficult to design pedagogical techniques 
which will do this. 

Student culture views learning as being based importantly on the 
collection of facts. Fine. Give them facts. All too often academics 
view facts as simply the material from which generalizations and 
theories are made. We may provide the students with facts but we 
really don’t care whether or not they are retained as long as they can 
be used to support answers to questions. It may be better to stress facts 
for their own sake. Students are comfortable with memorization and 
carp only if the volume is too great. It won’t hurt them to learn masses 
of dates except as it may take time from what we consider more 
important. There is something important, however, in the way in 
which these facts are presented. Our emphasis should always be that 
facts cannot exist except in relationship to other facts. In anthropolog- 
ical terms, the fact that the Yanomam6é call cross-cousin and spouse 
by the same term is no more than a peculiarity except in the context of 
the other kinship terms of the Yanomamé, the kinship terms of the 
Kaguru, the Suiai, Americans, or other strange and wonderful peo- 
ple. We need not talk specifically about the intricacies of terminolog- 
ical systems as such to make the point that facts have value only in 
relation to others and therefore necessarily to some scheme of 
analysis. 

Using the student postulate’s emphasis on learning techniques for 
acquiring knowledge is relatively easy and has already been done 
successfully by anthropologists. The work of Spradley (1978) in 
development of a course in ethnographic technique should be a model 
for all teachers of undergraduate anthropology. Quite apart from 
Spradley’s skill as a teacher, it is obvious that students respond 
warmly to the opportunity to learn how to study socio-cultural phe- 
nomena. They have been doing it all their lives in the unsystematic 
way in which all humans learn their own culture. Anthropologists can 
make explicit the techniques which can be used to learn more and 
faster about the operation of socio-cultural systems. Spradley’s 
emphasis has been on the study of cognitive systems of cultures, but 
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there is no reason that undergraduates cannot be taught how to study 
other aspects of a culture. An obvious choice for most students is the 
study of formal associations. The increasing bureaucratization of 
Western society leads toward every person’s living much of his life in 
a large formal system. Even those who retain some independence 
must deal with bureaucracies frequently and extensively. It does not 
make any difference whether the bureaucracy is governmental or 
business, the study of the way in which it operates will allow the 
individual much more flexibility and efficiency in his response to it. 
Americans tend to see large organizations as run by a boss and to react 
to him or the group in power around him. College presidents are 
blamed for a multitude of sins and it is difficult to convince students 
that presidents are largely creatures of the system. Even asserting that 
college presidents are of relatively low intelligence and competence 
will not convince students that the corporation involving thousands of 
students, faculty, staff, etc. is not responsive to the whim of the ‘‘man 
at the top.’’ They can be convinced if they themselves learn the 
techniques which allow them to analyze formal associations and see 
how the structures are divided, sub-divided, and interconnected. In 
recent years a pattern has developed of demanding that the delibera- 
tions of legislative bodies such as the Board of Trustees be open to 
public scrutiny. Those who have made these demands have been 
dismayed to discover that when the deliberations are open they 
become more formal and less substantive. Any anthropologist who 
had even cursorily examined the nature of educational bureaucracy 
would have been able to predict that the substantive decisions would 
be made elsewhere and before the meetings which were now open to 
the public. It is no surprise that when ostensibly deliberative meetings 
are open to the public, unanimity increases because the hard and 
important work is done before the public is allowed in to observe. 
Students found this peculiar. They wouldn’t have if they had been 
taught how to study such systems and had learned enough to improve 
their manipulation of them. 

Both student and academic culture agree on the responsibility of 
the teacher to provide materials for study. There may be disagreement 
about the value of the particular materials chosen, but these will be 
both inevitable and particular to the situation and can be resolved only 
in the specific situation. There is disagreement between the cultures 
about what is to be done with these materials, but the differences are 
so closely connected to the differences about the nature of learning 
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that what we have said above applies equally to responsibilities. It is 
in the difference between the cultures with respect to intellect that we 
can make the most specific pedagogical recommendations. 

Let us for the moment ignore the question of whether students do or 
do not differ from one another in learning ability. Let us rather accept 
the postulate of student culture which says that these differences do 
exist. That is, we assert that students act as if there was variation in 
intelligence among the members of the student culture. It follows 
from this that students rank themselves as individuals somewhere on 
some sort of scale of student ability. As teachers attempting cross- 
cultural communication, it is our task to use this perception to in- 
crease the worth of what we teach. In the best of all possible worlds 
this would involve each student having one teacher and each teacher 
having one student. The pedagogical enterprise would then be little 
more than an adjustment on the part of the teacher to the student’s 
self-perception. But this is not the best of all possible worlds and most 
teachers have many students. The easy way to cope with this is to treat 
them all as equal (i.e. as if they thought they were equal) and grade 
them on either their place in a distribution or on their approach to an 
absolute standard. We suggest that a better way is to try to maximize 
the individual variation allowed in the course. The conceptually 
easiest way to do this is to allow self-pacing. The explicit assumption 
in such an approach is that every student can master the same mate- 
rial, but they differ from one another in the speed with which they can 
do it. Some are brighter, some have more experience with the subject, 
some have lighter course loads, etc. If self-pacing is arranged, the 
students are rewarded for the amount, not the speed, of accomplish- 
ment. 

A second technique of adjusting to the postulate of student culture 
is to make available to the student options which differ in difficulty. 
We already do this in the form of honor sections and low level courses 
designed specifically for majors matched to other courses at the same 
level designed for non-majors. There is no reason that this kind of 
variation cannot be built into one course. There is the fear that every 
student in the course will select the options requiring the least work, 
but this can be avoided in a number of ways. Our experience has been 
that some students will always select options which we consider 
difficult and some will select those which we consider easy. More- 
over, the selections do not necessarily match our perceptions of the 
ability of the individual student and the difficulty of the option. The 
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nature of the options we leave to be specified by colleagues, but it is 
clear that in an introductory course in cultural anthropology the 
students can all be given basic knowledge and then allowed to choose 
to study one or more of several different cultures or cultural systems 
considered cross-culturally. Naturally preparation of such a course 
may involve the organization of more material, writing more exami- 
nations, etc. but we believe it is worth the effort because it conforms 
to the view of student culture that some are bright and some are dull. 

We have argued in this paper that there are two cultures in educa- 
tion: student culture and academic culture. The two cultures have 
different postulates about the nature of the enterprise in which they 
are engaged: education. These differences in postulates impede com- 
munication if there is no recognition that the differences exist. We 
suggest that academics recognize the differences and adjust their 
pedagogy to the situation of cross-cultural communication rather than 
basing it on the assumption that the student is an incompletely 
enculturated member of academic culture. We would like to close by 
recounting an anecdote which started us thinking along these lines. 

We were teaching an introductory course which used a number of 
ethnographic films, including Dead Birds. There were more com- 
plaints from students about this film than all others put together, and 
we found this puzzling because the film seemed to us both beautiful 
and instructive. One day we had the wit to ask one of the students 
what she found objectionable about the film. The response was on the 
order of: ‘‘It’s horrible and disgusting to see them shoot that pig and 
let it run around squealing and bleeding and then get butchered.’’ We 
then asked whether she had noticed the scene in which a man was shot 
in the buttocks? Or the scene in which a man has his abdomen cut 
open for religio-medical reasons? Or the scene in which women cut 
off the first digit of a finger as a sign of mourning? Yes, she had 
noticed all of these but ‘‘That’s different.’’ We were not able to get 
her to specify the difference, but one of us (DMS) noted that violence 
to humans was a television and film commonplace, but violence to 
animals was not. We suspect that seeing a pig killed on film is 
shocking to undergraduates while seeing humans killed is not. Part of 
the explanation lies simply in the kind of things to which students are 
exposed in audio-visual media. But this difference reflects a differ- 
ence in culture. The point is trivial, but student culture defines 
violence on film differently from the way it is defined by academic 
culture because the latter does not put classroom film in the same 
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category as television or movie theatre film. The objective realities 
are the same for both cultures: images on film. The categorization 
used by students is different in that it does not make as fine and 
context-dependent a discrimination as academic culture does. This is 
not to say that student culture is simpler: it makes far finer discrimina- 
tions in categorizing popular music than academic culture does. 
Categorization of reality is the basis of culture. Both students and 
teachers have the same reality of the classroom, the textbook, and the 
lecture. How each sorts the reality makes a difference and this 
difference in culture must be recognized if teaching is to succeed. 


Note 


‘Research for this paper was supported in part by the National Science Foundation Grant 
SER77-03062 and a Course Improvement Grant from the Pennsylvania State University. The 
origin of ideas in this paper cannot be determined because the two authors have worked so 
closely together. The second author did not have an opportunity to examine the paper in detail 
and is not responsible for errors or infelicities. 
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This article should be read in conjunction with the preceding article 
by Morrill and Steffy. They argue that the social organization of 
higher education is split, being composed of a student culture and an 
academic culture. Each cultural system is characterized by a set of 
‘*postulates’’ or socially shared perspectives. Our investigation into 
faculty and student perceptions about failing grades supports their 
claim, but at the same time calls for its elaboration. 

During the past two years we have been interested in why students 
fail introductory courses in Anthropology. To gain some insight into 
this complex phenomenon we developed a twenty-one item question- 
naire (Appendix A) designed to elicit the perceptions of students who 
received an F grade in one of three introductory courses. The same 
instrument was also used to explore the perceptions of faculty mem- 
bers who taught those courses. 

We found a marked contrast in faculty and student perceptions 
regarding those factors most influential and least influential in receiv- 
ing an F grade. Tables One and Two show this difference.’ 





TABLE ONE 
Perceptions of F Students Regarding F Grades (N=26) 
Factors Most Influential: Factors Least Influential: 


Difficulty of exams (62%) Lack of high school preparation 
Difficulty of reading assignments (88%) 

(35%) Difficulty with English (85%) 
Instructor too demanding (31%) Difficulty in hearing lectures (85%) 
Instructor’s attitude (27%) Illness (77%) 

Presentation of material (27%) 
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TABLE TWO 
Faculty Perceptions Regarding F Grades (N= 5) 
Factors Most Influential: Factors Least Influential: 


Lack of personal concern (100%) Unfair exams (100%) 
Poor Attendance (100%) Instructor’s attitude (100%) 

Poor study habits (80%) Availability for conference (100%) 
Lack of high school preparation Ability to maintain interest (100%) 
(60%) Instructor too demanding (100%) 

Difficulty with English (60%) 





There is a clear inverse relationship between faculty and student 
views regarding failure. Those factors students see as most important, 
faculty see as least important. Those factors that faculty see as most 
important, students see as least important. It is these findings that 
support the arguments advanced by Morrill and Steffy. Apparently, 
the college classroom is a divided world, with faculty and students 
holding profoundly different views about the same phenomena. 

We decided to pursue the topic further by surveying students who 
after completing an introductory course believed they had earned an 
A or B grade. The A/B students responded to the same questionnaire 
as the F students had earlier. Table Three displays the factors the A/B 
students felt were most influential and least influential in receiving an 
F grade. 


TABLE THREE 
Perceptions of A/B Students Regarding F Grades (N=73) 





Factors Most Influential: Factors Least Influential: 


Poor study habits (68%) Instructor too demanding (84%) 

Poor attendance (66%) Unfair exams (82%) 

Lack of personal concern (66%) Difficulty of reading assignments 
Personal tragedy (31%) (81%) 





These data show that students have conflicting perceptions regarding 
F grades, with the A/B students holding views significantly different 
from those of their classmates who failed. This suggests that the case 
presented by Morrill and Steffy should be modified. Rather than a 
single student ‘‘culture’’ ascribing to a set of postulates, our clas- 
srooms may be comprised of competing student ‘‘cultures,’’ each 
with a characteristic set of group perspectives.* The ‘‘achieving”’ 
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student group seems to share certain views with their faculty. They 
identify with their postulates regarding teaching and learning. Those 
students who are not achieving, or the ‘‘disenfranchised’’ students, 
set up competing views and alternative rationales concerning 
teaching and learning. If this is so, the instructional process is even 
more socially complex than Morrill and Steffy suggest. 


Notes 


'Research for this paper was supported in part by the Eli Lilly Endowment. To the Endow- 
ment and to Dr. Ohmer Milton we express deep appreciation. Further thanks is extended to Beth 
Cope and Michael Story for their help in the tabulation of data. 

“All tables are reported with ‘‘no influence’’ and ‘‘some influence’’ combined and ‘‘great 
influence’’ and ‘‘very great influence’’ combined. 

‘The notion of competing group perspectives operating within the student culture of higher 
education has been explored by Howard Becker, et al., Boys in White: Student Culture in 
Medical School. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1961. 


APPENDIX A 


INSTRUCTIONS: Beside each of the items below circle the letter that 
indicates how important that factor was in receiving an F grade. If you have 
no opinion or do not know, circle the question mark (?). 


no influence 

some influence 

no opinion 

great influence 

very great influence 


CLASS MATERIALS 


1. difficulty of reading assign- 
ments 
. difficulty of exams 
. difficulty with English 
. unclear expectations or ob- 
jectives 
. unfair exams 
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APPENDIX A—Continued 


no influence 

some influence 

no opinion 

great influence 
very great influence 


INSTRUCTION 

6. presentation of material 

7. instructor’s knowledge of 
materials 

8. instructor’s personal attitude 

9. instructor’s availability for 
conference 

10. instructor’s ability to main- 
tain interest 

11. instructor was too demand- 
ing 

12. difficulty in hearing lectures 

13. difficulty in understanding 
lectures 


a 2a = 2s = 
a 646 a2 © Ga © 


PERSONAL INVOLVEMENT 
14. illness 
15. personal tragedy 
16. lack of personal concern or 
interest 
. lack of adequate high school 
preparation 
. poor attendance 
. too heavy course load 
. course was simply too hard 
. poor study habits 
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Throughout the history of desegregation, a major issue has been the 
assignment of pupils to the schools of a district in order to achieve 
racial balance throughout all schools. But the issue of pupi! assign- 
ment is not merely one of changing the proportion of blacks and 
whites who attend schools. Equally important is the assignment of 
pupils and teachers to instructional space and activities within desig- 
nated schools in ways which prevent the reappearance of segregation. 
This latter problem has become a major factor in the dissemination of 
educational innovations specifically intended to eliminate the group- 
ing of pupils in self-contained classrooms solely on the basis of age 
and ability and a resultant assignment of the majority of pupils to 
segregated classrooms. Departmentalization, team teaching, non- 
graded classrooms, flexible scheduling, and individualized instruc- 
tion are the organizational models most commonly used to meet the 
challenge of providing equality of resources and opportunity for all 
pupils with newly desegregated schools. 

This paper examines the organizational changes introduced in two 
elementary schools for the purpose of creating unitary classrooms. 
The Longview Elementary School is located in the small city of Royal 
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Palm, the county seat of a small southern rural county. The Oak 
Elementary School is in the city of Piedmont, the site of a state 
university and the county seat of a metropolitan area. At Longview 
Elementary, departmentalization was adopted as the organizational 
model for the unitary classroom in contrast to Oak Elementary which 
chose the model of team teaching. In both schools, the redistribution 
of pupils entailed changes in the work assignments among teachers, 
as self-contained classrooms yielded to new sequences of formal 
educational activities whereby a group of teachers performed inter- 
dependent complementary tasks for a single group of students. The 
new work flow patterns required continual cooperation with other 
teachers in order to plan for curricular activities and the scheduling of 
classroom activities. 

The paragraphs to follow examine the new work flow patterns 
established at Oak and Longview and the intertwining of these organi- 
zational changes with the efforts of each school to foster a smooth 
transition to unitary instruction. The differences between the schools 
are striking, yet there are also notable similarities. The method of 
school reorganization adopted by each school at the time of desegre- 
gation gives expression to both the similarities and the differences in 
the patterns of interaction, behavior, and values found in each school. 

The discussion begins with an account of the fourth grade depart- 
mentalization at the Longview School. Then team teaching at the Oak 
Elementary School is brought to view. For each school, we describe 
the organizational model adopted and the major events associated 
with the introduction and implementation of the new work assign- 
ments. In both cases, we explore the ways in which organizational 
changes allowed the school to adapt to desegregation, while main- 
taining major aspects of the school’s traditional human relationships. 


Departmental Partitions and Academic Equality 


The Longview County School System underwent district reorgani- 
zation to achieve desegregation in the fall of 1969. Major changes 
included the expansion of the high school to include the ninth grade, 
the conversion of the all-black K-12 school into a middle school for 
grades 6, 7, and 8, and the remodeling of the formerly all-white junior 
high school into a K-3 center. The master plan for desegregation 
provided for the construction of a new elementary school for the 
fourth and fifth grades. Located in the white area of Royal Palm, this 
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new school, Longview Elementary, is the focal point of our discus- 
sion. 

The physical design of Longview Elementary School represents a 
radical departure from the egg-carton architecture characteristic of 
most of the county schools. The basic structure incorporates the pod 
concept of flexible instructional organization. It is divided into four 
large learning areas or pods, and each pod has four classrooms 
separated by movable partitions. The building was completed in the 
winter of 1968. When it opened in February of that year, the school 
served only white pupils who were in the fourth, fifth, or sixth grades 
and who were transferred to it for the remainder of the 1967-1968 
school year. These arrangements were temporary. When the county 
plan for desegregation went into effect in the fall of 1969, Longview 
Elementary became a biracial center for fourth and fifth grade pupils 
and the feeder school for the middle school mentioned above. At that 
time, a new program for student assignment and staff utilization was 
implemented at Longview Elementary. This plan organized the 
school by departments for the purpose of establishing unitary class- 
rooms. The particulars of the first plan adopted and the changes made 
in it two years later are given below. 


Equality of Pupil Placement 


When it opened, the Longview Elementary School had nearly five 
hundred pupils. The initial plan for assigning them to classes com- 
bined both heterogeneous and homogeneous grouping but in a way 
that stressed the importance of ability as a basis for pupil placement. 
First, all students were divided according to whether they were in the 
fourth or fifth grade. Next, the pupils on each grade level were 
randomly divided into two groups of approximately 120—125 pupils 
each. Each group was assigned to one of the four pods. The students 
in each pod were then homogeneously grouped into four ability 
groups on the basis of language arts scores on the California Basic 
Skills Test. Finally, four teachers were assigned to each pod. Each 
teacher was assigned to a single subject area, with the exception of 
one teacher in each pod who taught both science and social studies. 
Two of the other three teachers taught language arts, and one was 
responsible for the instructional program in mathematics. 

The above organizational arrangements worked satisfactorily dur- 
ing the 1969-1970 school year. Both teachers and administrators 
viewed them as a model way of meeting the diverse abilities of 
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students by using effectively the complementary talents and strengths 
of the teachers. The plan was continued the following year, and no 
changes were made in teaching, subject, or room assignments. 
However, in the spring of 1971, the County Language Arts Curricu- 
lum Committee suggested a revision of the pod arrangement at 
Longview Elementary. Three fourth-grade teachers represented 
Longview on this committee. They reported the suggested revisions 
to their colleagues and supported their adoption. 

The new proposal provided for greater heterogeneity among the 
pupils assigned to classroom units. The arrangement whereby 240 
pupils, initially grouped by grade, and then randomly assigned to a 
self-contained pod and subsequently to four ability groups within it, 
was to be discontinued. Instead, there were to be two pods established 
at each grade level on the basis of subject area. One pod was to be for 
language arts and the other for mathematics, science, and social 
studies. Within each grade, four teachers were to be assigned to the 
language arts pod. The teachers in the second pod were to be com- 
prised of two mathematics instructors and two teachers who each 
taught both science and social studies. The rearrangement of pods 
according to subjects taught was to be followed by the initiation of a 
pupil assignment system in which the students in each grade were to 
be randomly assigned to one of eight home-room classrooms. For 
academic work, pupils were to be assigned first to one of eight 
academic groups for language arts, based on their scores on the 
California Basic Skills Test. However, the eight academic groups for 
mathematics, science, and social studies were to be based on scores in 
mathematics cn the California Basic Skills Test. This proposal was 
approved by the fourth-grade teachers who began to plan for the new 
scheduling of work activities entailed. The fifth-grade teachers 
adopted a modified form of the plan. 

During the preplanning period for the 1971-1972 school year, the 
principal assigned the fourth-grade teachers to subject areas and pods; 
students were assigned to groups, and groups of pupils were assigned 
to teachers. The principal took the competencies and interests of the 
teachers into consideration in assigning them to particular subjects, 
and all except two teachers received their first choice. 

The assignment of groups of students took into account previous 
teaching assignments. Those teachers who had been asssigned to 
high-ability groups previously were assigned to low or average 
groups for the 1971—1972 school year, and vice versa. The rotation of 
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teachers among the several ability groups over a two-year period 
resulted in an equal division of teaching responsibility for all pupils in 
contrast to a system which would have allowed some teachers to 
always teach the high-ability groups while others taught only the 
below average students. This method of determining teacher assign- 
ments was developed by the teachers themselves. The faculty also 
agreed that language arts should receive top priority in the school 
because many students, but especially the black pupils, were weak in 
this area. Thus, one-half of the academic day was devoted to language 
arts instruction. Second on the priority list was mathematics, which 
encompassed one-quarter of the student’s day. Comparatively low 
priority was given to social studies and science; both of these subjects 
were to be taught by one teacher in the remaining quarter of the 
academic day. 

The new organizational plan was implemented in the fall of 1971. 
Although the plan changed student and teacher assignments to in- 
structional space and activities, the content and emphasis of the 
educational program remained the same. The same materials and 
texts were used; the school continued to give almost exclusive empha- 
sis to the 3 R’s; and the stress was on basic skills rather than social 
adjustment and personal guidance. The principal and nearly all of the 
teachers felt that the plan worked out satisfactorily during its first year 
of implementation. 

The advocates of departmentalization maintained that it provided a 
division of labor among the teachers that was more efficient and 
desirable than self-contained teaching for ‘‘getting across the skills 
and material.’’ Furthermore, in their view, the use of homogeneous 
grouping reduced the range of difference in learning ability and 
achievement among pupils, thus ‘‘greatly simplifying’’ their work. 

Only one teacher did not share these views. She pointed out that the 
emphasis on subject matter and the use of achievement scores for 
grouping overiooked the personal needs and interests of the children. 
She preferred self-contained teaching and cited the advantages of 
integrating the learning experiences of the children and responding to 
their personal problems and interests. Her view was a minority 
opinion; most of her colleagues favored departmentalized podding, 
and so it was continued the following year. 


Equal but Separate 
The departmentalized program represented a departure from the 
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traditional self-contained classroom arrangement, yet it produced no 
significant changes in the customary patterns of classroom interaction 
and activities so as to incorporate fully the black students and teachers 
into a unitary system of education. In effect, the program fostered 
racial isolation rather than biracial learning. In this respect, the 
organizational change reinforced the relational system, customary 
behavior, and values existing in the educational social system before 
desegregation. For this reason, departmentalization was well re- 
ceived by the white staff and administrators who had been with the 
school for many years. 

Like the modified version of the Longview Middle School, the 
program at the elementary school expressed not only the traditional 
patterns of interaction between those in the different positions of 
pupil, teacher, or administrator, but also reinforced the traditional 
subordination of blacks in a system where whites held the positions of 
status and authority. This fact will become more evident as we 
examine the relationship between the organizational model and the 
ordering of human behavior within the school at the time of desegre- 
gation. An analysis of the informal relational system, customary 
behavior, and values reveals a picture of racial separation within the 
framework of desegregated schooling. 

In Longview Elementary School, the faculty comprised several 
informal social groups. The most influential of these groups included 
three white women—Mrs. Harris, Mrs. Wade, and Mrs. Broad— 
who had been in the school for many years and had important ties with 
the local community. These three teachers initiated the departmental- 
ization plan for discussion in the school. Highly respected by the staff 
and principal, they were able to legitimate the innovation within 
school and community. Their success in this regard bolstered their 
position of informal leadership in the school. 

Mrs. Harris, forexample, became the central figure in the language 
arts pod, maintaining an already established superordinate relation- 
ship with the other language arts teachers. Initially, she had the 
formal status position of pod chairman. During the 1972—1973 school 
year, she continued as pod leader although another teacher had been 
formally designated as chairman. Throughout both years, she con- 
trolled the teaching materials for the pod, directed pod meetings, and 
acted as intermediary with the principal. 

Similarly, Mrs. Broad found her superordinate position strength- 
ened in the mathematics—science—social studies pod. Like Mrs. Har- 
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ris, she was pod chairman the first year and maintained informal 
leadership the following year. The other teachers in the pod, particu- 
larly two young teachers, looked to her for advice and respected her 
opinions. Mrs. Wade occupied the position of special reading teacher 
in the school and was not directly involved in any one pod or the 
departmental organization of the school. Nevertheless, she helped 
inaugurate the program and found her position bolstered by the 
emphasis on reading skills, which were her particular domain of 
expertise. 

Departmentalized podding not only reaffirmed the formal and 
informal leadership positions of these three women within the school; 
it also gave expression to their position of leadership outside of the 
school. These three were members of the County Curriculum Com- 
mittee which developed and recommended the program to the school, 
and the fact that it was subsequently adopted meant that their relation- 
ships to this committee were supported. 

In addition to being compatible with the informal relational system 
between teachers in the school, the organizational change was con- 
gruent with the patterns of customary behavior in the school. The 
principal viewed Mrs. Harris, Mrs. Wade, and Mrs. Broad as the 
**strong’’ teachers, and they were assigned to work in language arts 
and mathematics, the top priority subjects. ‘‘Weak’’ teachers were 
given subjects deemed less important. This manner of assignment 
reaffirmed the customary subordinate position of black teachers. The 
two black teachers in the fourth grade were judged ‘‘weak’’ by the 
principal and the three ‘‘strong’’ teachers. As a consequence, one of 
the black teachers was assigned to a room adjacent to Mrs. Harris, and 
the sliding partition between their rooms was kept open so that Mrs. 
Harris could supervise instruction and ‘‘keep tabs on things.’’ The 
other black teacher was assigned to the mathematics—science-—social 
studies pod and given the ‘‘non-essential’’ subjects of science and 
social studies to teach. The principal felt that here ‘‘she could do the 
least damage.’’ These types of decisions served to reinforce the 
traditional superordinate position of whites vis-a-vis blacks in school 
and community. 

Similarly, the homogeneous grouping of pupils according to 
achievement test scores relegated black students to a subordinate 
position with regard to their white peers, for they were disproportion- 
ately represented in the low-ability groups and considered inferior in 
this regard by white students in higher groups. As one teacher noted, 
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‘*The white kids in the top groups tend to be pretty snobbish towards 
those in the lower groups, especially the blacks.’’ Thus, the external- 
ly desegregated Longview Elementary School became an internally 
segregated institution with respect to student grouping. Pupils were 
brought together in the school only to be kept separate by 
homogeneous grouping. 

The rigidity of this system of subordination was seen in the use of 
single criterion grouping for student assignment. One teacher noted 
that ‘‘many times students are improperly placed in groups; the tests 
just don’t show everything and kids are sometimes unfairly labeled 
and pigeon-holed.’’ This situation was further aggravated by the 
refusal of many teachers to shift students when they were recognized 
as being poorly grouped. All changes had to be approved by the 
language arts staff, and they usually hesitated to make transfers, 
following the lead of Mrs. Harris. For the most part, she did not like to 
move students because of ‘‘the administrative inconvenience of 
scheduling.’’ In this way, the organizational structure came to be 
more important than the needs of the students and reinforced their 
subordinate status in the entire process. 

In general, the innovation permitted the teachers to maintain their 
traditional superior, dominant stance over students. The teachers 
directed the structure of the program and controlled the learning 
environment. As one advocate commented, ‘*Departmentalization 
gives us more control . . . . It makes the job easier since we can 
present the same material at the same pace to students of similar 
ability . . . . This helps us control the process.’’ 

Within the school, Mrs. Harris was regarded as a model instructor, 
and, in her words, ‘‘departmentalized, homogeneous grouping helps 
me keep the order I need in the classroom.’’ Observation of her 
classes indicated that she was a strict disciplinarian who insisted that 
students display respect and apply themselves conscientiously to their 
academic work. During her presentations, she dominated the instruc- 
tion and insisted that pupils remain seated and attentive throughout 
lesson periods. Her class, like that of the other fourth-grade teachers, 
was characterized by orderliness and discipline. The flow of action 
and work was directed downward toward the students by the teacher 
who was in a superordinate position with respect to students and 
demanded hard work and respect from them. This pattern of pupil 
subordination was fostered by the departmentalized organizational 
model which stressed academic progress and strict adherence to 
ability grouping. 
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Just as the innovation served to reinforce a customary manner of 
behavior and an existing relational system, so too was it congruent 
with the dominant values in the school. The fourth-grade faculty was 
academically oriented and strongly committed to the idea that stu- 
dents must be exposed to certain subjects and master specific content 
and skills in the vital subject areas of the 3 R’s. The faculty supported 
the departmentalization and homogeneous grouping because of ‘‘the 
great emphasis on achievement in important academic subjects.’’ 
Under this program, three-quarters of the student’s day was devoted 
to language arts and arithmetic. 

The instructional philosophy at Longview Elementary was a reflec- 
tion of a commitment to a work ethic in which those who were on 
welfare were viewed as ‘‘lazy.’’ The teachers were deeply committed 
to fulfilling a mission of imparting knowledge and skills to students so 
that they would not join the welfare ranks as adults. In their opinion, 
the departmentalized homogeneously grouped programs provided an 
effective way to maximize the possibility of achieving this objective. 

The teachers at Longview were also concerned about maintaining 
order and adult authority. This was another reason that the organiza- 
tional model was well received, for ‘‘in heterogeneous grouping 
situations, there is more ‘goofing off’ on the part of the slower 
learners.’’ When the black students were transferred to the school in 
1969, there were ensuing “‘discipline’’ problems for the white facul- 
ty. Many teachers pointed out that, although some black students 
were fine students and behaved well, there had been others who 
created problems because they were considerably below the level of 
the other students and became frustrated and rebellious. The depart- 
mentalized homogeneous grouping program provided eight ability 
groups—a greater range than would have been possible in the self- 
contained classroom. As one teacher expressed it, departmentaliza- 
tion ‘‘narrowed the differences in the classes so as to more adequately 
meet the student’s needs . . . and thereby reduce behavior problems. ”’ 

Yet, the homogeneous grouping program did not remove all social 
adjustment problems. Homogeneous grouping was in fact a misno- 
mer, for a high degree of heterogeneity in interest, ability, and 
achievement characterized the various groups; the lack of individuali- 
zation and the rigidity of grouping created behavior problems in many 
classes. One teacher commented: ‘‘There are still lots of problems 
which make teaching miserable at times—very difficult! Kids get 
bored and act up even though we have grouped them and try to reach 
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them at their level in this grouping. Others still can’t do the work of 
their groups, and we can’t move them down since it’s so complicated. 
. . . But, the set-up is better than self-contained since I can specialize 
in my area.’’ Behavior problems also stemmed from the social strati- 
fication inherent in the system. As one teacher noted, *‘The kids in the 
top groups often get to feeling pretty ‘hotsy totsy’ and refuse to do 
their work, thinking they are already smart enough. What brats they 
are at times! . . . On the other hand, the kids in the lower group. . . 
occasionally . . . get ‘antsy’ because they feel they are at the bottom 
and there’s no use killing themselves.’’ 

In summary, the new organizational scheme at Longview did little 
to alleviate behavior problems or to reduce racial barriers. The inflex- 
ible grouping policy, based on the single criterion of achievement test 
scores, oversimplified the complex learning system and placed stu- 
dents in restrictive, segregated groups, often inhibiting intellectual, 
social, and personal development. In effect, the program perpetuated 
rather than overcame the problem of racial isolation. 

The situation at Longview Elementary School was in marked 
contrast with that found in Oak Elementary School, where the faculty 
implemented diverse alternatives for creating interracial experiences, 


in both self-contained and team teaching classrooms. At Oak, many 
teachers used multiple criteria for pupil assignment and built more 
flexibility into their program. Team teaching was strongly encour- 
aged as a means of reorganizing the staff to provide flexibility in 
grouping and the use of individualized instruction. We turn now to 
this teaming effort and the social dynamics entailed in its introduction 
and implementation. 


Teaming for Unitary Education 


When the schools of Piedmont were desegregated in February of 
1970, the predominantly white, middle class Oak Elementary School 
was paired with the all-black Southside Elementary School which 
served the children of working class blacks. Formerly, both of these 
schools had been K-6 centers. School pairing resulted in Oak becom- 
ing a K-4 school and Southside a 5—6 center. The mutual exchange of 
students between the schools was unlike some situations where the 
burden of transferring to a new school falls solely on blacks, as their 
schools are closed. Although many parents were upset by the pairing 
of the two schools, the transition went smoothly when the day of 
desegregation finally came. 
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The redistribution of students between Oak and Southside was 
accompanied by efforts to foster classroom desegregation and inter- 
racial activities within both schools. At the Oak School, particularly, 
a variety of special programs and services were introduced to facili- 
tate the desegregation process. These included team teaching, guid- 
ance counselling, tutoring, the Teacher Corps, a special learning 
disabilities program, and the use of an array of curricular materials 
designed for individualized instruction. While all of these innovative 
programs were important, the focus of this discussion is limited to the 
implementation of team teaching. . 

We begin by noting briefly some of the characteristics of Oak prior 
to desegregation and the attitudes of county office administrators 
towards educational innovations. We then turn to a consideration of 
the eight teaching teams which were introduced in the Oak School 
over a three-year period. 


The Setting for Change 


Located in a white residential area on the urban periphery of 
Piedmont, Oak Elementary was largely a white middle-class school 


before the court order of 1969. It was built in 1964 to serve the 
children of middle and upper-middle class professionals who had 
come to Piedmont to work at the State University or at branches of 
nation-wide businesses. During the previous decade, these profes- 
sionals had contributed significantly to the development of a pluralis- 
tic political structure in the community and to the improvement of 
public education. At the time of desegregation, many of them joined 
with long-time residents of Piedmont to support county efforts to 
effect a smooth transition to a unitary school system. Their concerted 
effort was helped by the enhanced federal role in the county educa- 
tional system and particularly by federal monies earmarked for educa- 
tional innovations to facilitate desegregation. 

Piedmont County used federal funds to promote innovations in the 
schools which would help teachers meet the needs of students from 
widely divergent racial and cultural backgrounds. The county had a 
long history of interest in educational innovations to improve instruc- 
tion. In particular, team teaching had been advocated for several 
years as an effective organizational scheme for individualizing in- 
struction. 

Ai the time of desegregation, influential county and state educa- 
tional officials advocated team teaching as the organizational strategy 
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which could best provide unitary education. In the city of Piedmont, 
this position was supported by leaders in the College of Education and 
other faculty associated with the university. In addition, federal 
monies were available to school districts wishing to promote teaming. 
Thus, there were several factors which combined to create a favorable 
situation for the implementation of teaming in the county schools, 
Among the several schools, Oak Elementary had a reputation for 
being the most innovative. It is not surprising, therefore, that this 
school became the site of the first team teaching program among the 
elementary schools in the county. 

The construction of the Oak Elementary School was completed in 
1964. When the school opened, the organization of pupils and 
teachers for educational activities was a traditional one. Pupils were 
grouped into classes by chronological age, and teachers were 
assigned to self-contained classrooms in which they taught all sub- 
jects to one group of students. Music and physical education were 
taught by specialists. Foreshadowing the years to come, however, th 
students at Oak were assigned to classroom units on a heterogeneous 
basis. Both the principal and county administrators opposed 
homogeneous grouping for classroom work. One result of this policy 
in later years was that, when desegregation occurred, many of the 
teachers at Oak had experience in working with pupils of varying 
abilities. Moreover, the school had a history of attempting to achieve 
a balance between the academic fundamentals of language arts and 
mathematics and other subjects and activities. In comparison with the 
Longview Elementary School, there was greater flexibility in the 
teaching methods used at Oak. From the beginning, Oak Elementary 
School sought to be innovative and quickly achieved a reputation for 
being so. 

The innovative history and reputation of Oak made it a natural 
choice of county officials for the promotion of team teaching, which 
had already been pioneered in a number of schools in other counties 
throughout the state. They did this in several ways. In 1968, a new 
eight-room wing was added to the existing physical plant. Two of 
these classrooms were double classrooms, separated by sliding parti- 
tions, which could be used for teaming. In 1969, Mr. Voorhies was 
appointed principal by the county superintendent. Mr. Voorhies had 
been a principal in the district for several years and was known for his 
keen interest in teaming. County officers urged him to promote team 
teaching in his new assignment, and they offered special resources for 
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this purpose. These resources included teacher aides, materials, con- 
sultants, and in-service training for teachers. In 1972, when the local 
director of Teacher Corps, a federally funded program partially 
designed to disseminate team teaching throughout the nation, 
approached the county officer about placing Teacher Corps interns in 
Palmetto County schools, he was referred to Mr. Voorhies. The 
cooperative arrangements made at that time between Oak and the 
Teacher Corps added additional resources for implementing teaming 
at the school. 

The major events associated with the initiation of teaching teams at 
Oak occurred over a period of several years. By the winter of 1972, 
approximately one-third of the classrooms were engaged in some 
form of team teaching arrangement, and other teams were being 
planned. The precipitating factor in the adoption of teaming was the 
desegregation of schools in February of 1970, which had substantial- 
ly increased the heterogeneity of the pupil population. The first team 
was initiated the following September and was followed by a second 
team in January of 1971, a third team in September of 1972, and five 
more teams during the 1972-1973 school year. Similar to other 
schools where teaming has been tried, team teaching at Oak repre- 
sented a variety of organizational arrangements for classroom work 
rather than one uniform model. Moreover, despite the support for 
team teaching in the school and county, several teams lasted only a 
few months. We turn now to the details. 


The Display Model 


When the Oak Elementary School opened in the fall of 1970, 
following the desegregation of the school the previous February, the 
sliding partition which had previously separated the third-grade class- 
rooms of Eve Messick and Frances Harley was open for the first time. 
This event marked the beginning of the first operational model of 
teaming in the school and in the elementary schools of the entire 
county. The sixty children in the class were rightfully told that they 
were ‘‘special kids’’ who had been especially picked for the only 
room of its kind in the county school system. 

Mrs. Messick and Miss Harley embarked on their new venture with 
enthusiasm. Although there was more than ten years difference in age 
between them, the teachers were friends and complemented each 
other well. Mrs. Messick was the older and more easy-going of the 
two and an ‘‘old timer’’ in the county school system, who had close 
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friendly relationships with those in the county office. Miss Harley 
was also an experienced teacher who was beginning her sixth year of 
teaching. Neither of the teachers was a newcomer to Oak. They had 
both taught in the school prior to desegregation when most pupils 
were on or ahead of their grade level. The more varied levels of 
learning among the children who were currently enrolled in their 
classes had motivated them to try team teaching because of the greater 
flexibility it offered for grouping pupils and providing a diversity of 
learning experiences in the classroom. They were also stimulated by 
county in-service programs which they had attended for the purpose 
of learning about team teaching and by the special resources offered 
for teachers who were willing to try this approach. 

In the spring of 1970, they decided to make plans to team in the 
fall. When they expressed their intention to the principal and central 
office staff, key central office administrators immediately supported 
them. The new assistant superintendent of instruction, who was a 
personal friend of Mrs. Messick and a strong advocate of teaming, 
was especially supportive. Additional backing was provided by the 
principal, Mr. Voorhies. He was instrumental in obtaining county 
resources for them and in winning parental support. With regard to 
the latter, he met with parents to discuss the two teachers’ plans and 
progress and to answer questions. He encouraged this parent-teacher 
contact so that misunderstandings would be minimal. The efforts of 
the principal and the teachers to establish and maintain close com- 
munication with parents were rewarded. From the beginning, most of 
the parents supported the team effort, and several offered to be 
volunteer aides and to otherwise provide extra resources. 

Parental support was matched by that of central office administra- 
tors. Since the Oak team was the only one operating in the county at 
that time, county officials gave the teachers more than usual encour- 
agement. In addition to providing extra materials and resources, they 
assigned a consultant from the central office to work closely with 
them. This county support, coupled with that of parents and the 
principal, encouraged the teachers and strengthened their work 
together. 

Mrs. Messick and Miss Harley conscientiously worked to prepare 
for and implement team teaching and to divide the work of teaching in 
ways that would most fully use their respective skills and benefit 
pupils. They spent many hours planning the program, diagnosing the 
learning abilities and interests of each child, and designing the group- 
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ings of children for more individualized instruction. They gave atten- 
tion also to the physical use of the classroom by creating a number of 
learning centers, rearranging desks, and making careful use of bulle- 
tin boards for visual aids. 

As the teachers continually sought better ways to organize their 
programs and to use their respective talents, they learned how to teach 
together. They discovered that teaming was harder than teaching in 
the self-contained classroom. Nevertheless, they found the experi- 
ence gratifying and derived satisfaction from the responsiveness of 
pupils to their work. Their continued enthusiasm was succinctly 
expressed by Mrs. Messick who reported that ‘‘It takes a lot of time 
but is worth it since it works for the kids.”’ 

News of the successful initiation of teaming at the Oak school was 
spread throughout the county by central office supporters. The 
teachers quickly became the county model of teaming as efforts were 
made to publicize their success. Local press coverage was arranged to 
highlight the team; funds were made available to release other county 
teachers to observe the team; and in-service programs featuring the 
team teachers and their program were offered. 


Team Failure in the Fourth Grade 


The successful launching of the Messick-Harley team had an 
immediate effect within the school. Dina Prince, a young fourth- 
grade teacher with five years’ teaching experience, had watched the 
third-grade team with interest and was eager to try a similar arrange- 
ment. The opportunity came when Rachel Vincent came to the school 
as a replacement for a fourth-grade teacher who had died during the 
first term. Mrs. Prince had already spoken with Mr. Voorhies about 
her desire to team. Together, they approached Miss Vincent to 
inquire if she would be willing to team teach. Although Miss Vincent 
was a recent university graduate and had no previous teaching experi- 
ence, she agreed to try teaming. Her training had not included 
preparation for teaming, and she knew very little about what was 
entailed. 

Mr. Voorhies arranged for the two teachers and their classes to 
switch rooms with those who were already occupying the second set 
of classrooms in the school that were separated by a sliding partition. 
Mrs. Prince and Miss Vincent began team teaching in these rooms 
when the second term began in February. A number of problems 
immediately emerged. For one thing, the children had difficulty 
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making the adjustment to the new situation in the middle of the school 
year. For another, the two teachers barely knew one another and 
approached teaching quite differently. The inexperience of Miss 
Vincent resulted in Mrs. Prince playing the major role in planning. 
While Miss Vincent benefited from working with Mrs. Prince, she 
never felt that she became a teacher in the true sense of the word. She 
also found the unstructured nature of classroom activities disturbing. 

Mrs. Messick and Miss Harley tried to help the newcomers to 
teaming, but they were still learning themselves. By the end of the 
year, Mrs. Prince and Miss Vincent had largely abandoned the 
attempt to plan together. The closing of school marked the end of this 
team, as Mrs. Prince left the school to accompany her husband who 
had been transferred by his company to a different location. 

Despite her uncertainties about teaming, Miss Vincent was in- 
terested in trying it again in the fall. At that time, she asked Mrs. 
Prince’s replacement, Ellie Carrel, to team. Miss Carrel was also a 
first-year teacher. She agreed to team but was fearful about taking on 
all of the pupils in their combined classes at once. For this reason, 
they decided to retain two separate classrooms but to leave the 
partition open. Each classroom was traditionally arranged so that 
pupils faced the blackboard. They divided pupils into several ability 
groups for reading and mathematics and worked out a schedule 
whereby they shared teaching responsibilities in a departmentalized 
fashion. 

Miss Carrel had considerable difficulty adjusting to the large num- 
ber of pupils, the noise, and any lack of structure in the program. As 
the weeks progressed, first one door and then another between the 
rooms was shut, with the hope that ‘‘if we just shut this one, maybe 
we can work it out.’’ Finally, there was only one door left opened, 
and it was open only a little. Eventually it, too, was closed all the 
way, and the team died at the end of twelve weeks. Both teachers felt 
that a major problem had been a lack of help in planning and organiz- 
ing for team teaching. 


The Multi-Graded Team 


The failure of the fourth-grade teams did not discourage the forma- 
tion of other teams in the school. During the 1972-1973 year, five 
new teams were initiated—three in the fall and two in February. The 
efforts during that year were aided by the presence of Teacher Corps 
interns in the school, and one of the teams was specifically begun so 
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that the school would have the number of teams required to qualify for 
the Teacher Corps program. 

One of the five teams was quite unlike any other in the school. It 
encompassed pupils who ranged in age from kindergarten through the 
second grade, and was staffed by three teachers who had formerly 
taught exclusively in one of these grades. It was also the only biracial 
team in the school. The proposal for this team originated in the spring 
of 1972 with Anne Ligator, a first-grade teacher who had persuaded a 
close friend, Donna Wilkinson, a kindergarten teacher, to join her in 
starting a K—1 team in September. The expansion of the team to 
include the second grade occurred when Miss Ligator and Mrs. 
Wilkinson discussed their desire to team with the principal. Mr. 
Voorhies supported their request but asked them to consider the 
incorporation of Betty Murray, a highly respected second-grade black 
teacher, into their team. He was concerned about the fact that the 
teaching teams had been comprised solely of white teachers, and he 
felt that a desegregated team was both desirable and necessary if 
federal guidelines were to be observed and if the school was to more 
fully utilize the talents of the black teachers. 

Miss Ligator and Mrs. Wilkinson welcomed the suggestion and 
immediately asked Mrs. Murray to participate in the planning of a 
K-2 team. She gladly accepted the invitation. She had participated in 
teaching teams elsewhere, and she was committed to the concept of 
teaming. 

Almost immediately, the three teachers began to make plans for 
September. Their task was a big one. Ninety children were involved, 
and there was no precedent in the school for a team teaching program 
of the type they envisaged. They worked throughout the summer and 
took advantage of a Teacher Corps workshop to learn more about 
teaming. During the summer, the walls were removed between three 
classrooms at Oak so as to turn the space into one large open 
classroom. 

When the K-2 team began its activities in the fall of 1972, there 
were problems, but these were not of the type that had handicapped 
the fourth-grade teams. The teachers were all experienced and were 
well thought of by parents. In addition, two of them were well 
acquainted with a specialist in the county office who was extremely 
interested in the program and helpful to them. Support services were 
provided by Teacher Corps interns and parents. Several mothers 
volunteered as classroom aides; others provided needed materials; a 
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few parents successfully organized a fund-raising drive to carpet the 
classroom. 

As the year progressed, the teachers worked out a division of labor 
whereby each of them taught her favorite subject to all ninety pupils. 
The instructional program was built around curricular units and 
projects to which other activities were then related. Pupil groupings 
were worked out according to ability levels but with considerable 
flexibility so that pupils could be regrouped according to their chang- 
ing abilities, activities, and interests. 

The team members worked well together and continually revised 
their methods and programs. Like the Messick-Harley third-grade 
team, they found teaming a lot of work but rewarding. By the end of 
the year, they were generally satisfied with the teaming arrangement 
and looked forward to the next year. The decision to continue the 
team was warmly endorsed by the principal, county officers, and 
many parents. 


Teaming for Tradition 


At the same time that the above departure from traditional class- 
room patterns of work organization was occurring at Oak, another 


group of three teachers started a second-grade team. These teachers— 
Missy Hawley, Joan Evers, and Ellen Harris—had been friends for 
five years. For four years, they had regularly met together to plan 
lesson units for their respective classes. Their views about teaching 
were similar and more traditional than those of the teachers in the K-2 
and third-grade teams. Nevertheless, they gradually became in- 
terested in the possibility of teaming so as to better cope with the wide 
range of student abilities and achievement. 

Unlike several teachers in the school, these women preferred 
classrooms where students are grouped by ability. This type of 
grouping was one which they believed to be effective for instructional 
purposes. They felt that ability grouping reduced the range of pupil 
differences among students and allowed them to compete at their own 
level with greater chance of success in the school. With the increased 
heterogeneity of students following desegregation, these teachers 
experienced difficulty. They found that the number of groups re- 
quired was unmanageable by a single teacher. 

The common situation they faced and their close friendly relation- 
ships combined to precipitate a mutual interest in teaming. They 
hoped to establish a more effective instructional program by working 
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together to set up a larger range of groups than they had found feasible 
in a self-contained classroom. When the team began in the fall, ability 
grouping figured prominently in the organization. 

Students assigned to the team were immediately placed in language 
arts and mathematics ability groups and, for the most part, they 
remained there throughout the school year. At first, there was little 
change in the behavior of the teachers toward the students. They 
directed most activity and maintained a learning environment marked 
by rigid teacher control of the classroom. They did not use teaming to 
provide as much flexibility in grouping or diversity in program as the 
multigraded team described above. The former team used multiple 
criteria based on social development, subject achievement, readi- 
ness, reading ability, and interest to provide flexibility in the organi- 
zation of students. The Hawley-Harris-Evers team, on the other hand, 
relied largely on a few criteria to set up stable, fixed groups, particu- 
larly at the beginning of the year. 

Mr. Voorhies favored the individualized, personalized program of 
the multigraded team, but he supported the second-grade team. His 
hope wa. that they would eventually set up a more open classroom, 
and he promoted this by encouraging them to attend workshops, 
conferences, and institutes and to visit other schools. By the end of 
the year, he saw some results, for there were indications of a more 
open learning environment. These included more diversified activi- 
ties and interest centers in the classroom, greater student involvement 
in the selection of objectives and activities, and more flexibility in 
student grouping. The teachers also expressed a willingness to partic- 
ipate as cooperating teachers in the Teacher Corps program. 


Team Failure in the Kindergarten 


In contrast to the other teams described thus far, the kindergarten 
team which was formed in the fall of 1972 was directly initiated by the 
principal who needed another team in the school to qualify for the 
Teacher Corps program. With this in mind, he approached Kathy 
Redmond and Allison Lee in the spring of 1972 and asked if they 
would be willing to team in September. He assured them that they 
would receive additional resources. The two teachers agreed to help 
the principal, but their efforts to team were unsuccessful. 

Mrs. Redmond was genuinely interested in team teaching, but 
Miss Lee was less enthusiastic and agreed to do so primarily because 
of the extra resources offered. She was especially interested in the 
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Teacher Corps interns that were promised. From the beginning, Mrs. 
Redmond and Miss Lee had difficulty relating to each other and to the 
65 pupils they shared in the fall of 1972. A major source of difficulty 
was that Mrs. Redmond was outgoing, permissive, and flexible. Miss 
Lee was inflexible and needed a structured approach to the classroom 
if she was to be comfortable within it. The two teachers had complete 
freedom to design their own program, and both of them had attended 
in-service training programs in the school to learn about team 
teaching. They tried to reconcile their differences, but their views 
clashed so much that they agreed to terminate the team relationship at 
the end of the semester. 

Despite her unsuccessful first attempt at teaming, Mrs. Redmond 
remained interested in it. Encouraged by Mr. Voorhies, she asked her 
friend, Dee Jackson, if she would like to team second semester. 
Because she was a friend who shared Mrs. Redmond’s approach to 
teaching, Mrs. Jackson agreed. 

The two women did not have the ideal physical arrangement for 
teaming, since their rooms were not adjacent. Yet, they worked out a 
successful cooperative relationship. They worked hard planning joint 
activities for students, grouping pupils in flexible ways for various 
activities, and exchanging materials and resources. Their efforts were 
supported by Mr. Voorhies and the Teacher Corps supervisor. Yet, 
this team also was terminated, because Mrs. Jackson was transferred 
to another school at the end of the year. The enrollment at Oak 
Elementary School had declined to the point where one teacher had to 
be transferred to another school. Since no other teachers volunteered 
to leave, Mrs. Jackson, who had the least seniority, was forced to do 
so. 


A Second Third-Grade Team 


In January of 1973, the pending failure of the Redmond-Lee 
kindergarten team and the need to have five teams in the school to 
qualify for the Teacher Corps program led Mr. Voorhies to talk with 
Janet Stephens and Jean Jaroch about teaming. Both of these teachers 
taught third grade, and their classrooms faced one another. Mrs. 
Stephens was familiar with team teaching from past experience. 
Moreover, she and Mrs. Jaroch had shared ideas and materials for two 
years, and the two teachers were compatible. After some discussion, 
they told Mr. Voorhies that they would try teaming. 

When they began their team in February, they merely planned joint 
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activities. An exchange of students did not occur until midterm, and 
then only for mathematics. As the term progressed, they established a 
mutually satisfactory teaming relationship and decided to continue 
the program in the fall. At that time, they were give one of the double 
classrooms in the new wing and additional resources by the principal. 
They began to use the Messick-Harley third-grade team as the model 
for their own classroom and to develop more flexibility in their 
program. They became the fourth team at Oak to survive more than a 
few weeks. 


Teaming in Retrospect 


Of the eight teams started at Oak Elementary School between the 
beginning of school in 1970 and the end of the school year in 1973, 
half were still operating successfully in the fall of 1973. At that time, 
ten teachers and approximately 300 pupils were participating in some 
form of team teaching. The acceptance of teaming in the school by 
nearly half of the teachers and many parents and pupils was related to 
the favorable climate for change fostered by Piedmont’s pluralistic 
political structure, the leadership of those in the central office, and the 
federal financial incentives for educational innovations which would 
facilitate the transition from a dual to a unitary school system. At the 
time of desegregation, a critical norm for county school administra- 
tors was to act as facilitators of change. This norm was expressed by 
Oak’s new principal, Mr. Voorhies, who was especially selected by 
the county superintendent to promote change in this school. 

Mr. Voorhies’ efforts at Oak were primarily devoted to the de- 
velopment of programs and methods which would improve instruc- 
tion for all pupils. To this end, he used resources to influence program 
development, communicated openly and effectively with parents to 
win their support, obtained additional resources and personnel from 
the county to support innovations in the school, hired teachers in- 
terested in educational innovation, provided individual assistance to 
teachers needing professional development, and actively promoted 
the expansion of in-service programs. 

Mr. Voorhies was particularly interested in teaming, for he be- 
lieved that it was more adequate than self-contained teaching for 
meeting the diversity of student needs. His interest was strengthened 
at the time of desegregation because of the resulting heterogeneity of 
students enrolled at Oak. To meet the varying needs of students and to 
facilitate the desegregation process, Mr. Voorhies increased his 
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efforts to promote teaming. He was strongly supported by the county 
office. Like Mr. Voorhies, many central office administrators were 
persuaded that team teaching provides the flexibility and diversifica- 
tion of instruction needed to meet the needs of the children from 
divergent racial backgrounds. In their view, the professional coopera- 
tion inherent in teaming facilitates the use of multiple criteria for 
student grouping and the use of special complementary teacher talents 
to individualize instruction. 

Committed to teaming and individualized instruction, Mr. 
Voorhies actively supported these concepts. His efforts focused on 
various supervisory strategies such as workshops, interschool visita- 
tion and university coursework, and on the provision of additional 
resources to help teachers willing to team. He worked closely with his 
staff and the existing social organization of the school to build a 
program. Although he used his formal status as principal to encourage 
teaming and to procure special county resources, he did not force 
change on the faculty. In the sequence of events associated with 
teaming, we note that, with one exception, each successful team was 
initiated by the teachers themselves, who then received the support 
and encouragement of the principal. Building on previously strong 
informal relationships, the teachers in each successful continuing 
team were able to define a mutually satisfactory working relationship 
which, in turn, reinforced the informal relational system. 

In the case of the highly praised Messick-Harley team, the two 
teachers had been close friends before teaming. While they had 
different philosophies of classroom management, the more structured 
approach of Miss Harley complemented the emphasis of Mrs. Mes- 
sick on the social and emotional needs of children. Both teachers 
respected each other and enjoyed working together. They were in- 
terested in trying new approaches to classroom organization. In their 
case, the differences in their patterns of interaction with students 
strengthened the instructional program because they expressed a 
mutually satisfying cooperative relationship between the teachers 
which had led to their decision to team. 

Compatibility among team members also existed in the second- 
grade Hawley-Harris-Evers team. But in this case the teachers shared 
the same views about schooling and proper classroom procedures. 
Their views were traditional, and some teachers believed that they 
were excessively rigid. Yet, the teachers worked together well and 
had done so for many years. For them, too, teaming gave expression 
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to already established relationships based on previous friendship and 
professional activities. 

The K-2 Ligator-Wilkinson-Murray team was similar in nature. 
Before teaming, Mrs. Ligator and Mrs. Wilkinson had been close 
friends and had worked together to coordinate their kindergarten and 
first grade programs. Although they had not shared the bond of 
friendship with Betty Murray, their other teammate, all three of them 
had worked cooperatively on several occasions before teaming and 
respected one another professionally. They shared a child-centered 
open approach to the work of teaching. Their common values and the 
consonance of their interaction patterns fostered the evolution of the 
most complex teaming relationship in the school. 

Unlike the three teams described above, the Stephens-Jaroch third- 
grade team was initiated by the principal rather than the teachers 
themselves. But, here again, previous ties of friendship and coopera- 
tive professional relationships in the school enabled the development 
of a teaming arrangement which both teachers wanted to continue. 
They basically agreed in educational philosophy and were able to 
combine their complementary talents in ways that expanded their 
prior relationships with each other and with pupils. 

In contrast to the teams that became firmly established, those that 
failed to do so did not give expression to the informal relationships 
that already existed among teachers in the school. Both fourth-grade 
teams included beginning teachers who had newly arrived at the 
school, and one of them comprised two such teachers. While Mrs. 
Prince, the one established teacher engaged in fourth-grade teaming, 
and Miss Vincent might have eventually created a stable teaming 
relationship, this possibility was obviated when Mrs. Prince left the 
school. One of the two discontinued kindergarten teams had similar 
problems. It had been initiated by the principal, and the two teachers 
had no past mutual experiences or relationships which were strength- 
ened by teaming. While the second kindergarten team was based on 
an existing good relationship between the teachers and would have 
continued, the initial success was aborted when Mrs. Jackson was 
forced to leave the school and Mrs. Redmond was unable to find 
another teammate. 

In summary, the teaching teams that succeeded in becoming stable 
enough to continue beyond a few weeks or a term were those that gave 
expression to customary relationships and already existing patterns of 
interaction, and shared values among clusters of teachers in the 
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school. All of those who teamed were generally oriented towards 
providing increased flexibility for the grouping of children so as to 
diversify instructional methods and content. In varying degrees, each 
team implemented a philosophy of continuous progress. Yet, each 
team was allowed to develop its own form of classroom organization, 
division of labor among teachers, and learning activities. As a con- 
sequence, each team was distinctly different from the others. 

The astute leadership of Mr. Voorhies and his support of teaming 
without enforcing it allowed the teaming trend to emerge and gain 
momentum at Oak. When he faltered, it was largely because of 
internal and external constraints beyond his control. These included 
the strong desire of Mrs. Prince to team, the requirement of the 
Teacher Corps for a specific number of teams in the school, the 
departure of Mrs. Prince from the school for personal reasons and of 
Mrs. Jackson for bureaucratic ones. These pressures played an impor- 
tant role in the failure of four teams to develop successfully. Despite 
these setbacks, teaming gained momentum at Oak and contributed 
significantly to the creation of unitary classrooms which incorporated 
all students. The removal of walls and the opening of partitions 
seemed to symbolize an educational effort to reduce racial barriers. 


Throughout the school, efforts were made to provide biracial educa- 
tion for all students, were they black or white. 


Note 


' The study reported here was part of a larger project entitled ‘“The Dissemination/Diffusion 
Process Study’’ and was sponsored by the Division of Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education, the Educational Research and Development Program in the Division of Elementary 
and Secondary Education and Title II], Elementary and Secondary Division of the Florida 
Department of Education. The Departments of Curriculum and Instruction, Vocational, Tech- 
nical and Adult Education and Anthropology of the University of Florida cooperated in the 
conduct of the study. Special acknowledgment id due to Dr. James W. Hensel, Dr. Solon T. 
Kimball, and Dr. Arthur J. Lewis for their efforts in making this study possible. 

This paper is based on data collected by Dr. Joan True and Ms. Linda Illingworth during the 
spring of 1973. The data for the Longview Elementary School were collected by Dr. True 
during a six-day period. Eleven teachers, the school principal and a group of students were 
interviewed, and ten hours of observation were made in school classrooms, the lunchroom, and 
in the teachers’ lounge. Data for the Oak Elementary School were gathered by Ms. Illingworth 
who spent six days in the school and interviewed sixteen teachers, the school principal and the 
director of the Teacher Corps program. Ms. Illingworth also made classroom observations of 
the teaching teams which were in operation at the time of the study. 
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Everett Hughes (1951) suggests that occupations can be thought of 
as bundles of tasks. Becoming facile in an occupation requires learn- 
ing all of the tasks in the bundle; however, one cannot learn all of 
them at once. Stages in acquisition of tasks may occur; some tasks 
may be taught didactically; others are acquired through modeling. 
Still others may be developed through an arduous and frustrating 
process of trial-and-error (Geer, 1972; Becker, 1972, p. 105). This 
paper is a description of the initial stages of what might be called 
occupational acquisition. Its focus is on young children, not adults; 
the bundle of tasks to be learned are those attitudes and values which 
surround being a student. 

Schools are workplaces for teachers; as settings for adults their 
characteristics have been spelled out in some detail (Bidwell, 1965; 
Lortie, 1973, 1975; Becker, 1952; Metz, 1978). Their characteristics 
for students have not been documented so well, except insofar as 
conceptualized by adults. They are, however, conceived of as work- 
places for students, even though adults may try to disguise the fact 
that the tasks engaged in have a serious purpose (LeCompte, 1978b; 
Bernstein, 1975). 

How the student task is defined varies according to the definer. For 
teachers, and possibly for parents, preparing children to be students 
involves two steps. First of all, children must be sufficiently civilized 
so that a modicum of order prevails in the classroom. This is, of 
course, a difficult task, given the working conditions of teachers; he 
or she is a vastly out-numbered adult circumscribed by normative, 
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physical, and temporal limits on the extent to which sanctions can be 
exercised. Instituting and maintaining order is what teachers, in fact, 
feel they spend most of their time doing (Eisenhart, 1977; LeCompte, 
1978b). What they hope to do is to instill in children sufficient 
internal constraint that the second step of schooling, acquisition of 
cognitive skills, can take place. The first step, then, is a necessary 
precondition for the second, despite the fact that the cognitive aspects 
of schooling are its most visible and highly publicized ones. 

Whether one interprets the consequences of schooling in light of 
traditional functional views of culture transmission, or adopts the 
more recent critique of the cultural and social class reproductive 
capacities of education (Bourdieu and Passeron, 1977; Bowles and 
Gintis, 1978; Lundgren et al., 1979), it is clear that the structure of 
schools and the cognitive tasks they set are extensions of what might 
be called a kind of public morality; certainly they include public 
expectations (Durkheim, 1973). Schools are not now, and have never 
been, established to meet student needs so much as they have been 
structured to carry out a process of socialization to certain aspects of 
adult life. Thus, the bundle of tasks which constitute student work, or 
student roles, is defined by what teachers must do. 

This is not to suggest that we adopt in this study an ‘‘oversocial- 
ized’’ (Wrong, 1961) view of socialization, such that students simply 
adopt passively the conditions and expectations imposed upon them 
by teachers. However, it is to suggest that the parameters of accept- 
able behavior in school are external to the needs and preferences of 
students. The degree to which student behavior affects teachers is 
limited by these parameters; in addition, the process by which chil- 
dren acquire and internalize knowledge of the student role may vary 
in accordance with a number of factors, including the developmental 
stage of the child, background characteristics, pre-school experi- 
ences, and the priorities of individual teachers. It is our contention 
that there are certain baseline conditions in school life which reflect 
the social and structural demands of schools and which transcend the 
idiosyncracies of individual teachers (LeCompte, 1978a); one might 
expect that these would be the ones first articulated by children. We 
also expect that Becker’s contention (1972) that children learn the 
whole bundle of tasks pertaining to school may be true only of those 
children who are successful students. Others may learn some, but not 
all, of the aspects of schooling. 

Earlier investigations in this series suggested that socialization to 
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schooling was at least two-dimensional, in that it included both a 
behavioral and an academic or intellectual component (LeCompte 
and Stewart, 1979). The behavioral dimension involves such things 
as adhering to norms for timeliness, peace and quiet, a task orienta- 
tion, and conformity to authority (LeCompte, 1974, 1978a), main- 
taining a friendly attitude toward peers, and practicing basic moral- 
ity—don’t lie, cheat, steal, and/or break things. The intellectual 
dimension involves preparation for and actual cognitive learning— 
reading, writing, spelling—whether exercised through games and 
manipulables or by means of more traditional textual materials. We 
feel that there may be some systematic differences among children in 
the dimensions to which they acclimate, at least in terms of the way in 
which they describe their experiences in school. This study examines 
the way a group of kindergarten children described their anticipations 
of and actual experience in school. 


The Kindergarten Study 


There is a large and vivid literature describing what school is like 
for children. Most of it, however, concerns adolescents (Coleman, 
1961; Gordon, 1957; Friedenberg, 1959; Cusick, 1973; Metz, 1978). 
Its critical tenor may be reflective more of particular negative biases 
which researchers hold regarding contemporary urban schools than of 
the opinions of students themselves. Empirical presentations of the 
views of young children are documented most often in historical and 
autobiographical reminiscences; an example is George Orwell’s 
Such, Such Were the Joys (1953). While it may indeed be true that 
school is a stultifying place for many children, enlivened only to the 
degree that mischief can be executed successfully, we felt that talking 
directly to students would facilitate an understanding of the impact of 
school and of the lives of children in general. We also were interested 
in the changes which the experiences of schooling wrought in chil- 
dren’s viewpoints. Hence, this study attempted to determine what 
young children thought school was all about, with particular emph- 
asis on the normative structure of the experience. 


Focus of the Study 


This study was designed to examine two questions. First, we were 
interested in the way young children described school in terms of their 
own and the teacher’s role, the activities they engaged in, responsibil- 
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ities they had, rules and regulations for appropriate behavior, and 
preferences for classroom organization and modes of instructional 
delivery. Children were asked to tell us: 

a. what they thought children did and what they could not do in 

school; 

b. what they thought teachers did and what they could not do in 

school; 

c. what rules or constraints on child behavior were established in 

kindergarten. 
Second, we tried to determine how the descriptions which young 
children gave of specific aspects of the school experience, such as 
student and teacher roles, appropriate behavior, and conformity to 
authority, changed over time. 

In an earlier pilot study, we attempted to assess differences in 
children’s responses which could be attributed to background charac- 
teristics such as sex, socioeconomic status, and pre-kindergarten 
experience (LeCompte and Stewart, 1979). There was some evidence 
that such differences did exist; however, it is not within the scope of 
this paper to report such variations. 


The Population 


The research was carried out in two suburban school districts in a 
rapidly growing southwestern city. The districts involved are white 
middle class areas with good schools. Considerable religious and 
ethnic integration is occurring in one. In both, there are residual 
groups of farmers and lower income residents who have moved there 
to escape city life. In some areas, the sprawling subdivisions are so 
new that neither street maps or street signs exist, making location of 
subjects difficult. There is a semi-rural quality to the districts; only a 
few years ago the land was devoted to rice farming and pasture. The 
entire area is characterized by developments of ranch-style one-story 
houses, interspersed with large tracts of vacant land. 

Especially at the elementary level, the age of the schools reflects 
the newness of urbanization; they are huge but attractive open space 
buildings. Children attend classes in areas, not classrooms; the areas 
are demarcated more by practice and tradition than by the existence of 
low bookcase dividers and by hanging names of specific teachers 
from the ceilings. ‘‘Open concept’’ education is fashionable in these 
two districts, even though a few neighboring districts which began on 
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the same architectural plan are converting open space schools as fast 
as budgetary constraints allow the construction of walls. 

Subjects for the study were obtained from a preregistration list of 
kindergarten students provided by the districts. There are certain 
biases attendant to this method for obtaining subjects. People may not 
choose to pre-register their children; there is some evidence that those 
most likely not to pre-register may be lower income children. New- 
comers to the area also were missed. However, short of a door-to- 
door canvass of what were two geographically enormous districts, 
there was no other means of identifying subjects prior to the begin- 
ning of school. 

It was deemed important to interview the children before they ever 
attended school because we had found that the first few weeks of 
school were the times when kindergarten teachers spent a great deal of 
time indoctrinating children into the rules of school. If we wished to 
obtain a ‘‘fresh’’ opinion, we would have to contact the respondents 
before they attended the first day. We were foiled to some extent; we 
found after the study began that one of the two districts holds an 
orientation to kindergarten for all children in April, several months 
before our interviews were administered. Some of the children we 
talked to had already visited their classrooms for the coming year; 
however, because they were not yet assigned to teachers, they had not 
necessarily met with their particular teacher. 

Two hundred names were drawn in a random sampling of the 
pre-registration lists; of these, 174 were actually interviewed in July, 
1978. The districts experience a thirty-one percent attrition of stu- 
dents each year. Our second set of interviews in April, 1979, con- 
sisted of 135 children; thus, our loss rate of 23% is somewhat better 
than the loss rate for the districts as a whole. 

Figures detailing the ethnic distribution within the districts were 
not obtained. Reports from our interviews led us to believe that more 
Mexican-Americans than Anglos refused to participate in this study; 
Mexican-Americans in the Southwest suffer from a certain amount of 
prejudice and test exhaustion, and were sensitive to having their 
children singled out for study. They could not be convinced that 
selection was made on a random basis. Based upon an analysis of 
surnames and income levels from children who were interviewed in 
July but who had moved or were absent during the interview times in 
April, we have no reason to suspect other biases attendant to the 
selection process of attrition of subjects. 
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The Interviews 


Children were interviewed in their homes in July and at school in 
April. A relatively unstructured interview format was used; however, 
because four- and five-year-old children have difficulty responding to 
abstract questions, we used photographs of kindergarten children, 
teachers, and classrooms as stimuli. Rather than simply asking chil- 
dren to tell us what they could not do in kindergarten, we showed 
them a picture of a kindergarten classroom much like their own and 
asked them to tell us what they could not do in a room like that.* 
Similarly, they were shown three pictures of a child working with a 
teacher, one in a small group, another by herself, and a third as a 
member of the whole class. Children’s answers then were then coded 
in several ways from both the taped interviews and from the responses 
recorded by interviewers on the interview instruments. Each inter- 
view took about 30—40 minutes; demographic data was obtained in an 
interview with the parents of each child. 

Certain limitations of this study are obvious. First, and perhaps 
most important, is that we cannot be certain that children’s own 
responses to our questions have the same meaning to them as they did 
to us. Our analytic categories in part distinguish between ‘‘doing 
work’”’ and ‘‘learning,’’ for example; while we treat both as dwelling 
within the domain of cognitive activity, one is felt to pertain more to 
specific cognitive tools, the other with orientation to tasks. Children 
may not make those distinctions. 

Ameliorating this difficulty, however, are the transactional impli- 
cations which such responses have. Correct attitudes toward school- 
ing—or any social situation—are formed as children describe what 
they do, however, skillfully, to parents and other adults, and are, in 
turn, either complimented or corrected in their actions. ‘‘Learning’’ 
and ‘‘doing work’’ are both socially acceptable answers to the ques- 
tion: “‘What will you do in kindergarten?’’ Such responses from a 
child may elicit clarifying questions such as ‘‘What did you learn?’’ 
or, ‘‘What kind of work?’’ but they are not iikely to generate a 
re-shaping retort from adults similar to that of parents who say ‘‘All 
he ever says he does is play; when is he going to /earn something?”’ 

Thus, though the meanings which their responses have to the 
children are not always accessible to us, we felt that they were 
socially significant nonetheless. They stimulate sanctions from 
adults. They form the foundation by which children begin to be 
socialized into the normative environment of schooling. 
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Another limitation has to do with the stability of the answers. In 
this regard there are two issues. First had to do with what might be 
called short term reliability, or the degree to which answers obtained 
tapped a real or stable opinion. This required that children understood 
and answered the questions seriously, rather than teasing the inter- 
viewer (‘‘What do you like to do best in kindergarten?’’ ‘‘Wet my 
pants!’’), creating a fantasy (‘*What things can’t the teacher do in this 
room?’’ **Walk on the ceiling like Spiderman!’’), or responding in 
the context of whatever had happened to them recently in school. This 
issue poses a threat to reliability in any survey; optimum measure- 
ment in this case would have required double administration of 
interviews in close temporal proximity and cross-checks for stability. 
This was not practical. Instead, interviewers were trained to probe 
and to act a bit skeptical when the first responses seemed unreason- 
able. 

The second issue has to do with stability of responses from the first 
interview to the second. In this research, lack of this type of *‘reliabil- 
ity’’ is not as serious a threat to the integrity of the study as is the first 
issue, because we were not interested in obtaining identity of re- 
sponses at both interviews at all, but rather in measuring the degree of 


change from summer, before children had attended school to spring, 
at the end of their first year. 


Analysis 


One of the difficulties in attempting to quantify data which has 
been collected in an unstructured format is that the categorization and 
coding necessary for such a process causes much data to be lost. In 
many cases the researcher is reduced to using quotations from the raw 
data merely to substantiate the validity of the conceptual abstractions 
which form the basis for the coding procedure. While no analytic 
technique can preserve the raw data entirely, we have attempted to 
reach a compromise between simply reproducing lists of statements 
made by the children and reporting frequency counts of coded cate- 
gories. This was done by analyzing the data in several ways. 

First, the interview data was subjected to what we called an 
inductive content analysis, in which categories of response were 
developed from what the children actually said. Three sources of data 
were available for this; the recorded responses which interviewers 
had written on the interview instrument as a precaution against tape 
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recorder failure; the tapes of the actual interviews, and the recollec- 
tions of the interviewers themselves.” 

Step one involved listing all the responses which were written on 
the interview instruments and grouping them.* Step two involved 
checking the lists of categories against the tapes, a fifty percent 
subsample of which were reviewed. Step three was a series of meet- 
ings with the interviewers in which we checked to make sure nothing 
had been left out. This technique produced a rather large set of 
possible responses for each question. While this obviated a sophisti- 
cated statistical analysis, there were advantages, including the fact 
that the low level of inference required from the coders actually 
working on the tapes made inter-rater reliability much higher.> We 
also were aware that we could collapse categories into larger subsets 
at a later date, which in fact was done. Frequency counts from this 
initial coding form the basis of the study. 

A second stage of analysis involved taking a subset of the inter- 
views (33%) and tabulating verbatim responses to the questions. This 
was done for several reasons. First, adequate categories could not be 
developed for some responses. Second, we felt it desirable to deter- 
mine the types of responses which fell into our ‘‘other’’ or unclassifi- 


able category. Third, the categorization loses much of the vibrance 
with which the children reported their experiences. In this way, the 
data could more clearly be made to reflect the live feel of the 
interviews. 


Discussion 


In this study, and in the pilot study done earlier, it was clear that 
children were better able to describe what teachers did in school than 
what they did themselves; they also viewed school increasingly as a 
place where they did what other people wanted them to do, not what 
they chose to do themselves. In general, children seemed to clarify 
their perceptions of both the teacher and student role in ways that 
suggested greater task orientation, emphasis on cognitive activities, 
conformity to authority, and increased impulse control. However, 
there were some interesting patterns, some of which were not ex- 
pected. The discussion which follows details the descriptions that 
children gave of their own and the teacher’s roles both before and 


after the kindergarten year. It also portrays the views which children 
had of work and play. 
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The Teacher’s Role 


What teachers do, overwhelmingly, is to engage children in cogni- 
tive activities. Even before they enter school, children are aware that 
teachers are supposed to teach them to read, write, and figure. They 
also know that not only are teachers supposed to make children work, 
but that they work themselves; some alluded to the fact that their 
teachers are ‘‘always making papers for us.’’ Much of the learning 
takes place in the context of close interaction; large numbers of 
children told us that the major thing teachers do with children is to 
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What Do Kindergarten Teachers Teach? 
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Table 2 
What Do Kindergarten Teachers Do? 


July 

% 
Teach, help kids learn 28 
Work 2 
Play with, talk to kids 2 
Prepare classroom 

materials, make papers 

Classroom management 
Makes kids work 
Other 54 
DK/NA 105 


270 





Table 3 
What Do Kindergarten Teachers Do With Children? 


July April 
N N 

Work with children. 

teach children 28 47 
Punish, scold kids 18 17 
Play with children 12 10 
Draw 
Read stories 0 8 
Teach rules 8 8 
Irrelevant to 

kindergarten 7 3 l 
Other 58 21 73 
DK/NA 135 50 99 


270 99 270 





work with them, teach them, or help them to learn. Quite absent is the 
notion that teachers play with children; one gets the clear impression 
that kindergarten teachers devote much energy to telling children that 
they are not, in fact, able to play with them. 

Teachers also teach children how to make friends, how to get on the 
bus, and how ‘“‘to be good.’’ Children listed many specific activities 
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which teachers teach—birds and animals, space ships, telling time, 
plants and flowers, money, singing, the pledge of allegiance, and 
papers, papers, papers. Even though these schools were well 
equipped with books and audiovisual materials of all kinds, children 
still had many dittoed worksheets to work with, produced in reams by 
teachers. While some children may have questioned such a global 
answer, one child even told us that teachers could teach you ‘‘any- 
thing you wanted to know.”’ 


When we asked children what teachers do with children, they 
seemed to interpret the question in terms of the kinds of managerial 
activities teachers do with groups of children, as well as supervising 
their cognitive acquisition. Teachers let children go outside, take 
them to the lunchroom, the nurse, the principal, the bathroom, the 
library, and to P.E. They also teach them to line up for a trip to 
centers, to get on the bus, to get their lunch kits, and before they go 
outside to play. What teachers do with children, then, involves 
organizing them to create order in the classroom. 

Teachers also are disciplinarians. They send kids to the office when 
they get in trouble, they write notes home to parents, they punish 
children when they are bad, and they ‘“‘talk about the things you 
should do when you are grown up.’’ Most clearly, teachers make kids 
work, and they get their way by ‘‘Letting you do something they want 
you to do.’”’ 

The view of teacher-as-disciplinarian increased from July to April. 
By April, the teacher role seemed to become less overtly punitive; in 
July, children told us that teachers were likely to respond to malfea- 
sance by spanking or sending children to a corner. In April, these 
punishments, which may derive from the child’s experiences at 
home, tended to become more restrained. Negative sanctions were 
more likely to be described as simply a scolding or that the teacher 
would ‘‘talk to’’ a child who is misbehaving. Teachers also became 
more clearly the arbiters of conflict. In July, more children said that 
they would solve their interpersonal conflicts by hitting or otherwise 
retaliating (5%) than in April (1%); similarly, 30% in July and 12% in 
April said they would just give up and start their work over or go 
somewhere else. By contrast, in July, 43% said that they would solve 
a conflict by telling the teacher, while 72% responded in this manner 
in April. 
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Table 4 
What Will Teacher Do If Kids Talk Too Loudly? 


July April 
N % N 

Nothing 8 3 7 
Give a signal, 

turn off lights 2 l 9 
Talk to children, 

tell them to stop 83 
Scold, get mad 10 14 
Punish, spank, isolate 72 57 
Tell Principal, tell 

parents 21 24 
Other 23 11 
DK/NA 83 65 


270 





Table 5 
What Will Teacher Do If Someone Messes Your Puzzle? 


July April 
N 
Talk to kids, 
tell them to stop 29 
Scold, get mad 22 
Punish, spank, isolate 40 
Tell Principal, tell 
parents 15 
Other {4 
DK/NA 21 


135 135 





Teachers also became arbiters of the clock. Children gradually 
realized that they could do what they wanted to only when the teacher 
said they could. In July 26% and in April 31% said that they could do 
what they wanted only when the teacher gave permission; 15% in July 
and 28% in April cited a particular scheduled time, usually center 
time, as appropriate. One child even told us that he would be able to 
do what he wanted to do ‘‘when I get big.”’ 

It is very clear to children that school exists for the convenience of 
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teachers, not students. They could only talk to the teacher when she 
allowed them to, and that usually meant that she wasn’t busy or 
talking to someone else. Similarly, a child could only talk to a friend 
outside, at home, during play time, when no one else was talking, or 
‘*when you get finished with everything else.’’ One of the cardinal 
rules of the so-called hidden curriculum, then, seems to be “‘Don’t 
interrupt the teacher.’’ One is not supposed to interrupt anyone else, 
either. 

Teacher control was manifested even in activities as basic as going 
to the bathroom, and the scope of teacher domination increased over 
time. In July, 43% of the children said that they could go the 
bathroom anytime they wanted to; 6% said they could go when they 
needed to. By April, only 5% said they could go anytime, and 6% 
when they had to. By contrast, in July, 48% said that you could go to 
the bathroom when you had teacher permission, and 4% cited a 
scheduled time; by April, teacher permission was cited as necessary 
by 67% of the children, while 12% said that you could only go to the 
bathroom at a scheduled time. 

We were struck by the extent to which children viewed their lives in 
kindergarten as dominated totally by what the teachers wanted them 
to do. In April, we asked the children if there were any things that 
teachers could not do. That question stumped many of them; over 
51% could not respond to the question or indicated that they couldn’t 
think of anything that teachers couldn’t do. Of those who did answer, 
26% said that teachers couldn’t play with children, and 15% said that 
teachers could not discipline children too harshly. A few retreated 
into fantasy; teachers couldn’t wash dishes at school, or walk on the 
ceiling, or jump out of the window. Still others transferred to teachers 
what they had been told themselves; teachers couldn’t break things, 
tear up books, ‘‘talk to a person when someone else is talking,’’ or 
fight over the children. Most interesting was the way in which some 
children distinguished between behavior appropriate for home and 
that appropriate for school; some said that teachers can’t ‘‘let you call 
her ‘mother’ ’’ and that teachers couldn’t ‘‘take me home.’ 


The Student Role 


Much of what the children said about teachers is not surprising. 
What they describe as teacher activities are, in fact, what teachers are 
hired to do. It would be peculiar and perhaps appalling if children did 
not describe teachers as conveyors of cognitive activity. More in- 
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teresting is what children described as their own activities, for these 
seem to be somewhat at variance with the descriptions of teacher 
activities. 

There has been a heavy emphasis in the earlier section of this paper 
on the fact that teachers teach cognitive activities. And indeed, in 
both sets of interviews, it was this aspect of schooling which children 
said that they did most frequently. There also was a marked increase 
in the number of times children mentioned cognitive activities from 
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July to April. However, given that the interview stressed over and 
over that teachers did not emphasize play-like activities and, in fact, 
appeared to make it clear that school was not play time, it seemed 
unusual that the number of times play as an activity was mentioned 
did not diminish; and the percentage of those indicating that what they 
did in kindergarten was to draw, and have art, doubled. 

The questions with which we tried to elicit descriptions of what 
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children did and what they learned were not entirely comparable from 
July to April. We asked in July what they thought they would learn, 
and in April, what they liked best. The question asking what they did 
in kindergarten was the same except for a change in verb tense. 
Perhaps children keyed in on the word ‘‘learn,’’ because cognitive 
activities constituted the largest number of the categorized responses. 
By contrast, children reported liking play best (23%), cognitive 
activities, especially reading, next, and drawing third (9%). 

Children appear to anticipate school positively, and to like to learn 
once they get there. Answers to one of the other questions, however, 
indicated that the environment they encounter there may be a bit at 
variance with their expectations. All of the children in this study 
attended school in open classrooms with many resource centers, 
audio-visual materials, and educational toys available. When showed 
a picture of a similar classroom, however, and asked what they 
thought they could do in a classroom like that, the number of cogni- 
tive activities mentioned decreases dramatically from July (18%) to 
April (3%). A dramatic increase in the number of responses indicat- 
ing that they could play or simply draw is likewise noted. It appears 
that they associated open classrooms with fun, not work; with play, 
not learning. While it may be that children did not associated the 
pictured room with their own, a certain degree of corroboration for 
the statement above can be found in their choices of a type of 
classroom structure and the reasons for those choices. 

We showed children pictures of an open classroom with chairs and 
desks in rows, and asked them which they would prefer. In July, 59% 
preferred the open classroom. In April, however, 54% preferred the 
traditional classroom, and the reasons given for the choices were 
illuminating. Of those who chose the traditional classroom, reasons 
stated were that one learned more, that it was ‘‘more like the first 
grade.’’ The open classroom seemed to invite responses which indi- 
cated that the children thought it was a place to play. For some, this 
was a good reason to choose the room; for others it wasn’t, because 
**they are only playing in there.’’ When asked what teachers do in 
rooms like the open classroom, the scornful reply often was ‘‘She lets 
the children play.”’ 

Some children chose the traditional classroom because they said 
the teacher could organize that classroom better; ‘“you’d know what 
to do there.’’ They felt that ‘‘the teacher can teach better in there.’’ 
They also indicated that in the traditional room you would have to 
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Table 8 
What Kinds of Things Can You Do In This Room? 
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play quietly, ‘‘because in first grade you can’t talk too loudly.’’ They 
clearly identified the traditional classroom with an advanced grade 
level, and most of them anticipated moving up with positive feelings. 

We also were interested in the ways children defined the work they 
did in school. Cognitive activities, especially reading, were those 
mentioned most often, following by ‘‘minding the teacher,’’ and art. 
It appears that the activity which children either !ook forward to most, 
or find easiest to articulate, is the fact that they hope to, or will, learn 
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to read in the first year of school. Despite the fact that reading 
readiness is the major task of kindergarten teachers, many children 
come to school already knowing how to read. Such was the case for 
most of those in this group of fairly well-advantaged students, and 
some of them, at least, wondered why they couldn’t go on to harder 
work. 

One aspect of the work done in school is that it consists of working 
with papers, pencils, glue, and scissors. Children at this age distin- 
guished between work and play more by simply describing the activi- 
ty they were observing than by making specific contrasts. When we 
asked children how they could tell that a child in a picture was 
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working or playing, they often would describe what the child was 
doing (‘They aren’t using a book’’), or where the activity was done 
(‘‘They’re playing because they aren’t at a table.’’) 

Work was most frequently defined by location (at a table or a desk), 
materials (scissors, paper, pencils, glue), mood (I can tell they are 
working because ‘‘they aren’t laughing’’), or the presence of an 
authority figure. Children were described as playing because ‘‘the 
teacher isn’t helping them,’’ ‘‘because there’s no teacher around.”’ 
Some children defined work as ‘‘hard things.’’ A few said that work 
was learning or thinking. And one child simply told us that ‘‘all of it is 
work.”’ 

In April, children were more likely to tell us that work was what 
you did at school. In July, the most frequent description of work was 
simply that it was what teachers told you to do (10%). In April, work 
was not only what the teacher told you to do, but it was *‘more 
important’’ (5%), and used different materials than play. Play was 
noisier (6%), more fun (18%), ‘‘what I want to do’’ (2%), and easier 
(8%). Perhaps most instructive is a list of some of the responses as 
they were actually stated by the children. 


What is the Difference Between Work and Play? 


Work is in chairs, play is on the floor and you can move around. Play is 
when you get the toys out; work is drawing pictures or counting. 


Work is at your seat, play is puzzles. In play you don’t have to obey 
rules, work is when you have to listen, obey, so you don’t do the stuff 
you aren’t supposed to. 


Work is when you do papers, play is working a game or puzzle. 


When you work, you don’t play; when you play you don’t work. Work 
is harder. 


Work is quiet, play is noisy. 
Work is study, play is fun. 
Work is learning. 

Play is at a different time. 
Work is hard, play is easy. 
Work is papers, play isn’t. 
Play is not working. 


For these children, then, work is when you sit down, shut up, and 
do hard things other people want you to do. And the place that you do 
work is in school. It is clear that for many, their preference is not to do 
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work if they can avoid it, but by April, 65% of the children could 
articulate in some way that there were differences between work and 
play. Of those who articulated a difference between home and school, 
the most frequent response was that school was a place where you 
work, study, and “‘sit on a chair and be quiet.”’ 

In our first interview, we asked children to tell us what they 
couldn’t do in kindergarten. The most dominant response was ‘‘what- 
ever the teacher tells us not to do.’’ We were interested in greater 
specificity as to the rules and regulations of school, as children saw 
them. To that end, having decided that whatever, the teacher says, 
goes, we asked children to tell us if there was anything the teacher 
wouldn’t let them do. 
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Is There Anything The Teacher Won't Let You Do? 
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All the children could think of in July was that they could not 
engage in overt acting-out behavior. The fine points of the hidden 
curriculum, or that behavioral dimension of school referred to earlier 
was not articulated. Neither was a concern for the care of property, 
which becomes abundantly clear in April. Of interest also is the fact 
that in April, 13% said that there wasn’t anything the teacher 
wouldn’t let them do. The norms which constrain kindergarten chil- 
dren have to do, then, with control of aggression, movement, and 
noise, care of their own and others’ property, obtaining the teacher’s 
permission for engaging in a whole myriad of activities, and using 
socially acceptable and moral manners. 
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Children told us that they couldn’t bite, throw the toys all around, 
or say bad words. They couldn’t hang out the window or play ‘‘when 
I’m bad.’’ It was not permissible to talk, go outside, go to the 
bathroom, go to another center, or socialize with friends without first 
obtaining leave from the omniscient teacher, who also would not 
allow them to hide, leave school, or leave ‘‘my things around so 
people will trip on them.’’ 

School then, prepares children for life in a crowded, task oriented 
place; in stressing some of the subtleties of acceptable manners in our 
society, it acts to civilize them before they move further in their 
academic career. What is noteworthy, however, is that while many 
children could in fact articulate these aspects of the behavioral req- 
uisites for school, others did not. It seems that children were far better 
able to anticipate the more overt purposes of school encompassed in 
reading, writing, and math, than they were the form and structure 
within which those skills would be acquired. 


Conclusions 


In the introduction to this paper, it was suggested that there are at 
least two dimensions to becoming ready for school. The bundles of 
tasks attendant to becoming a student include not only having the 
intellectual readiness for reading and writing, but also a set of attitu- 
dinal and behavioral skills which fit one for engaging in tasks under 
the conditions which prevail in public schools. If children know 
anything about school before they start attendance, they know abort 
the first, or cognitive dimension. That is probably why students in 
July stressed cognitive learning; they were reflecting what ‘‘every- 
body knows’’ about school. Failure to describe the behavioral dimen- 
sion may derive from the fact that it is perhaps difficult to anticipate 
structural constraints without prior experience. 

Lack of initial familiarity with the physical and temporal con- 
straints of school may make adjustment difficult for many children, 
especially those without nursery school or day care experience. In 
addition, for elementary children, part of learning the student role 
involves altering their relationships with adults. No longer are adults 
primarily parents who provide nurture; rather, they include teachers 
and others who impose more uniform and objective standards for 
behavior (see Dreeben, 1968, for a discussion of these differences). A 
repertoire of behaviors, expectations, and sanctions vastly different 
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from those appropriate for and effective with parents must be learned 
in order for children to function successfully in school. 

These two factors may mean that teachers have more difficulty 
inculcating the behavioral curriculum than the academic one; it is 
most at variance with the expectations and experience of children. 
Teachers certainly expend a great deal of effort training children to 
cope with the transition from the physical, relational, and temporal 
structure of home to that of school. An earlier study, for example, 
indicated that fourth grade teachers spent over 50% of their time in 
classroom management (LeCompte, 1978a). Although the actual 
distribution of time is only suggested in this study, one would expect 
an even greater proportion of time to be spent with very young 
children. 

What is interesting is the fact that children ostensibly only get 
grades for their academic performance. Conduct or the behavioral 
curriculum is important, but it is not actually supposed to count. In 
reality, however, good conduct is inextricably linked as a necessary 
precursor of good grades. 

We also found that there appeared to be a discrepancy between 
children’s views of what they do in school and their descriptions of 
what they thought children could do in open classrooms. While 
school in general was for work and for learning, open classrooms like 
the ones they attended at the time of the study were for drawing and 
play. Further, when given a choice, a majority of children chose 
traditional classrooms which were unlike their own. To some, the 
traditional classroom represented more learning and more work, than 
did the open classroom, which they described as a place to play. 
Perhaps children who chose the work route are those who anticipate 
maturity, because play is what children do, not adults. For whatever 
reason, these were the children who had become most ‘‘civilized.’’ 


Notes 


' Paper presented at the American Anthropological Association meeting, December 2, 1979, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


2 The pictures were taken by the researcher in a neighboring school district; they had been 
pretested twice previously. 


* Data was not coded from transcriptions of the tapes because resources sufficient to have the 
tapes transcribed were not available. 


* Statements such as ‘we read books,” ‘‘reading,”’ ‘‘learn to read’’ and **practice reading 


stories’’ all were grouped into one category of response to the question: ‘‘What have you done in 
kindergarten this year?”’ 


5 ' sie ? 
Four coders were used; their rates of agreement were maintained at levels exceeding 94%. 
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Introduction 


The relationship of the schooling process to individual rights and 
privileges in society is a topic often discussed in descriptive educa- 
tional literature yet one which rarely emerges as the subject of 
research. This is somewhat curious, particularly given the stress 
placed by this literature on the central role played by the school in 
shaping and determining the ways in which individuals become aware 
of, and gain access to, such rights and privileges. The issue is 
complicated by the fact that schooling itself in its various forms and 
levels of instruction is seen sometimes as a right and sometimes as a 
privilege: although virtually all modern societies recognize the indi- 
vidual’s right to attend school, the point at which right stops and 
privilege begins varies greatly, even in official terms, ranging from as 
little as a few years of primary education to a complete university- 
level degree course. A second complicating factor is that the relation- 
ship between schooling and other societal rights and privileges is 
exceedingly complex: some rights and privileges help to determine 
the nature of one’s school experience, which then affects other rights 
and privileges. Further, the difference between official statements of 
policy on rights and privileges and actual individual experience with 
respect to them is often great. 

One way to begin to understand the question of rights and priv- 
ileges is through an examination of the role played by personal 
identification documents: diplomas, identity cards, licenses, and 
others. These documents help link individuals to societal institutions. 
For the most part, ‘‘membership’”’ in these institutions is contingent 
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on certain qualifications such as age, sex, schooling level, and so on. 
‘*Members’’ are limited in important ways, since institutions often 
stipulate what they may or may not do. Finally, institutions acknowl- 
edge rights and privileges of their members, often including the 
opportunity to form links with other institutions. But institutional 
membership per se, though usually identifiable, is often difficult to 
observe in daily life. It is the documents identifying members, and the 
ways in which these documents are acquired and used, which can be 
observed and analyzed in the context of real life. 

Schooling may be seen to relate to the process of document acquisi- 
tion in the following ways: 1) Entrance into schooling is often depen- 
dent upon the presentation of documentation; 2) Conversely, success- 
ful completion of schooling is usually accompanied by the awarding 
of a document such as a diploma, which may be then presented for 
further schooling, job acquisition, or other rewards; 3) Schooling 
often teaches values which lead to document acquisition: for exam- 
ple, high school classes in civics or government can encourage 
students to register to vote as they reach the appropriate age; and 4) 
The school is sometimes more directly involved in promoting docu- 
ment acquisition, as in driver education classes, which consciously 
teach the skills needed to pass a driver’s license examination. 

Thus schooling may be seen to promote membership in societal 
institutions through its multiple relationships with the process of 
documentation. One would expect to find in an examination of these 
relationships a fairly high correlation between level of schooling and 
level of ‘‘membership’’ in society, as determined by document pos- 
session. By extension, in areas where schooling is not widely avail- 
able one would expect to find that those with limited opportunities to 
attend school would also be less likely to possess personal identifica- 
tion documents. 

Still, though it appears possible to gather data on schooling and 
document acquisition which could reliably test hypotheses of this 
sort, such an approach would not yield an appreciation of the complex 
ways in which schooling and documents function in the daily lives of 
individuals. This is what the current study has attempted to do, by 
choosing to focus on a single community: Nova Anapolis, a small 
industrial city in a mountainous region near Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Further, the study centers on a single level of schooling: the nonfor- 
mal program of adult literacy instruction known as MOBRAL. 
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Methodology 


Data for the study were collected during the first half of 1976, when 
the author resided in Nova Anapolis. He participated as much as 
possible in community activities, particularly those surrounding the 
five-month literacy course which was conducted during that time; 
data included daily participant-observation field notes, documents 
from the literacy program and other sources, life histories, and 
additional information collected though questionnaires. 

Such data collection techniques form an integral part of the ‘‘com- 
munity study’’ methodology advocated by Kimball and others 
(Arensberg and Kimball, 1965; Kimball and Partridge, 1979). This 
methodology, however, has primarily been employed in small com- 
munities, where researchers and community members could become 
well known to each other. Nova Anapolis, with an urban population 
approaching 60,000 and another 40,000 in its outlying districts, 
presented special problems due to its size. 

On one hand, virtually all community agencies were single admin- 
istrative units with small downtown offices and no branches else- 
where in the city: there was one military recruiting office, one office 
of the local representation of the Labor Ministry, and so forth. The 
local office of MOBRAL, the literacy program, operated on a half- 
day schedule with a staff of six. But in addition, and perhaps more 
importantly, functionaries of these agencies formed part of the small 
middle-class society of Nova Anapolis, where extensive friendship 
and kinship ties frequently led to informal contacts with one another. 
The standard fieldwork techniques for data gathering discussed above 
were quite appropriate to such a situation. 

On the other hand, however, over fifty classes were in operation as 
the literacy course began in 1976. To get to know, or even to visit, all 
of them was not a practical strategy. One might have isolated a single 
neighborhood or a single literacy class for intensive study. It was not 
felt, however, that such an approach would provide a sufficiently 
wide apprehension of the situation of adult illiterates in this commu- 
nity, due to the variation in conditions under which the classes 
operated. The result was a borrowing from survey research techni- 
ques: first, from a list of classes in operation in 1972, the researcher 
randomly sampled ten ‘‘target classes’’ and students in them, who 
were then located for interviewing. Similar techniques were used in 
choosing then-current students for interviewing in their literacy class- 
es. The experience of interviewing provided the researcher with 
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exposure to a wide variety of classes, neighborhoods, residences, and 
worksites from which to select certain situations for more intensive 
ethnographic observations. In this way a pool of subjects and infor- 
mants emerged from randomly selected groups of past and then- 
current literacy students. It was possible to triangulate data gathered 
from this smaller pool of individuals with the survey data drawn from 
the larger student samples, as well as with information provided from 
other community members, from an examination of documents, and 
from other sources. Data collected in this manner help paint both a 
broad and, at the same time, a personal picture of adults involved with 
the community literacy program. 


The Students of the Literacy Program 


Those individuals most likely to attend MOBRAL were between 
the ages of 15 and 24; roughly one third to one half the student» were 
aged 30 or older, but these were not concentrated in any narrow age 
group. There were students in their sixties and seventies. There was 
also a considerable number under the official ‘‘minimum age’’ of 
15—a good example of the difference between official pronounce- 
ment and day-to-day reality. Most of the students had had, as chil- 
dren, some sporadic contact with primary schools, often completing 
one or two grades, but typically this had not resulted either in any firm 
literacy skills or in any schooling documents. 

Nearly all the students, even those enrolled in urban classes, had 
been born in rurai areas of illiterate parents. Males tended to be either 
unemployed or involved in occupations requiring no specialized 
skills or training. Most females did not work outside the home. Rural 
students were scattered throughout the outlying districts of Nova 
Anapolis, while urban students resided primarily in the hillside neigh- 
borhoods of the working class. 

Not only did the MOBRAL course attract students of varying 
characteristics, it attracted them for different reasons. Most students 
expressed in a number of ways their dissatisfaction with their condi- 
tion of analfabeto (illiterate). As Henrique Santos, formerly a farmer 
but now working in the city as a mason’s apprentice, put it, ‘‘only 
with a hoe’’ (sé na enxada), in agricultural labor, would an illiterate 
be able to earn a living today. Henrique was typical of most students 
in his belief that the literacy skills provided by MOBRAL would help 
him find a better job. Many hoped to find employment in the factories 
of the community; males often imagined themselves working as a 
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motorista, driving a truck, taxi, or official government vehicle. The 
desire of literacy students for jobs such as these brings out a connec- 
tion which was quite apparent to most of them but was as well 
continually stressed by MOBRAL instructors and recruiters: to be 
considered for such work one needs proper documentation, and to 
acquire most documents one must be ‘“‘literate.’’ 


MOBRAL and Documents 


Thus one of the major concerns of MOBRAL in Nova Anapolis 
was with the provision of proper documentation to new “‘literates.’’ 
This was most often accomplished indirectly but quite deliberately, 
and MOBRAL’s link to documentation was a chief argument used in 
the recruitment of new students for the literacy program. Further- 
more, MOBRAL’s influence was repeatedly used in the community 
to encourage local agencies to set up literacy requirements of one 
form or another for individuals seeking their documents, and to refer 
illiterates to MOBRAL so they could learn the requisite skills. Since 
in most cases official policy regarding such qualifications is set at the 
state or national level and not locally, these instances provide a good 
example of the adaptation of societal institutions to the particular 
context of the community. 

Ironically, the one document MOBRAL was authorized to provide 
directly, the literacy certificate, was not issued in Nova Anapolis 
between the years 1972 and 1976. Informants said that in 1971, the 
literacy program’s first year of operation in the community, the 
then-president of the local commission of MOBRAL had arranged for 
all certificates to be awarded in a grandiose ceremony in the city’s 
largest auditorium. Dr. Ferreira, the new commission president, who 
lacked the same influence, reportedly decided not to distribute the 
certificates rather than stage an event of less impressive stature. His 
influence was strong in the political arena, though, and in a series of 
smaller ceremonies he was able to award a document of greater utility 
than a literacy certificate: the voter’s title (titulo de eleitor). 

At the time of the research the enfranchisement of new voters in 
Brazil was essentially a local issue, as the military government in 
power since 1964 had not yet allowed election of top national and 
state officials. By law, Brazilian voters must be able personally to 
complete a form listing their name, address, place and date of birth, 
and the names of both their parents. MOBRAL, which teaches these 
skills, in effect qualifies those students 18 years of age or older to 
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receive the voter’s title, which is the document of enfranchisement. 
But in Nova Anapolis, Dr. Ferreira made this a direct connection by 
bringing with him to his ceremonies a voter registration official to 
supervise collection of the forms and photographer to take the picture 
which had to be attached to each voter’s title. Since the commission 
president is appointed through the municipal government, at these 
ceremonies Dr. Ferreira represented not only MOBRAL but the 
mayor and the political party then in power. In accordance with long 
cultural tradition, such ceremonies involved food, drink, music, and 
a series of speeches of praise, many of them directed at the commis- 
sion president in his multiple role. Dr. Ferreira’s own pronounce- 
ments typically centered on gratitude: the students should be grateful 
to MOBRAL for making them literate; they should be grateful to the 
local government for providing MOBRAL; they should be grateful to 
his party for providing Nova Anapolis with good government. At the 
close the new voters were commonly told the names of his party’s 
candidates who would be looking for their vote in the next election. 

It is important not to view this occurrence in the light of participa- 
tory democracy as it functions in the United States. The ‘‘instruc- 
tion’’ of new voters on their political obligations is consistent with 
other aspects of a ‘*Patron-client’’ social system which has survived, 
at least in part, since the days when large rural landowners held sway 
over virtually all lower-class Brazilians. In this sense it is understand- 
able that the fieldwork in Noval Anapolis revealed no informants who 
expressed the desire to learn literacy skills in order to be able freely to 
exercise voting rights. More common were students such as José 
Coelho from the rural district of Lumiar, whose progress in the 
MOBRAL course and subsequent acquisition of the voter’s title had 
been personally encouraged and supervised by the district council- 
man who was courting his vote. 

For MOBRAL this meant that while voter registration was an 
important issue to be raised upon course completion, it was not a very 
good recruiting technique. MOBRAL was much more effective in 
recruiting new students by encouraging officials of other community 
agencies to cooperate in what was referred to as the ‘“‘little lie’ 
(mentirinha): requiring literacy skills of their own applicants which in 
fact had no basis in agency regulations. In this way the local office of 
the Labor Ministry began to require a basic literacy test of applicants 
for the work ‘‘booklet’’ (carteira de trabalho), a document virtually 
essential for all urban jobs except perhaps domestic help. Possession 
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of this document gave the holder and his or her family the right to 
participate in Brazil’s national health program, an important service 
to lower-class individuals who had otherwise little access to medical 
care and virtually none to hospitals or clinics. 

Also in response to a request from MOBRAL functionaries, the 
office issuing the identity card (cedula de identidade), a piece of 
identification often perceived as essential to urban residence since it is 
the document most commonly requested for identification purposes 
by the military police and other authorities, began to require that 
applicants personally sign their name or sometimes even present a 
voter’s title before receiving the card. The identity card is also 
virtually indispensable for the opening of bank accounts or the ac- 
quisition of further documentation such as a driver’s license. Appli- 
cants for both the work booklet and the identity card who failed to 
meet the literacy ‘‘requirement’’ were directed to the MOBRAL 
office for signup. 

Only the military registration office justified its literacy-related 
actions on the basis of national policy: informants said an agreement 
had been signed between the Armed Forces and MOBRAL to pro- 
mote literacy among those completing military registration. In Nova 
Anapolis illiterate registrants were given a temporary card and sent to 
MOBRAL with a form to be signed and returned upon successful 
completion of the literacy course. In Brazil only males are required to 
register with the military, but the registration document must often be 
presented together with the identity card or other identification in 
encounters with authorities. So this procedure, too, resulted in sub- 
stantial numbers of new students for the literacy course. 

Still, large numbers of rural illiterates had never applied for the 
work booklet, the identity card, or even the military registration 
certificate due to a lack of need for such documents in their normal 
routines. Most of them were farm laborers who trusted in their 
‘*patron’’ to pay their wages and take care of any other basic needs. 
Medical problems were often handled by FUNRURAL, an agency 
which provided the services of a doctor and a dentist on certain days in 
its small headquarters in the city. But even though FUNRURAL 
demanded no documentation of its clients, asking only for name and 
place of rural residence, MOBRAL officials in rural areas were 
announcing during one recruiting period in 1976 that ‘‘in six months 
or so,”’ or just after the end of the next MOBRAL course, a signature 
would be required of all those seeking benefits. FUNRURAL person- 
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nel said that though they had no intention of cutting off benefits to 
anyone, this might be a good way to promote the literacy course. In 
perhaps the most extreme example of the “‘little lie,’’ rural residents 
were regularly told by recruiters that soon literate status would be 
required of all those traveling by bus in the area. Since bus travel was 
essentially the only means of transportation available to most of the 
rural lower class, those who believed this falsehood may have been 
moved to sign up with MOBRAL. Still, recruiters may have overesti- 
mated the gullibility of rural residents, as fieldwork did not turn up 
anyone studying for this reason. 


Documents of Schooling 


It has been mentioned that among the ways in which schooling 
relates to the acquisition of personal identification documents are 
through the requiring of documents for school entrance and through 
the granting of documents, usually upon successful course comple- 
tion. The MOBRAL course, which is even more basic than formal 
primary instruction, required no identification of any kind from 
applicants, in part since it was literally impossible to be underqual- 
ified on the basis of ability. One could, of course, be unqualified on 
the basis of age, due to the official ‘‘minimum’’ age requirement of 
15, but it was common practice to enroll students of any age. Students 
as young as nine were observed during fieldwork, studying with 
MOBRAL because of a shortage of space in primary schools or 
because MOBRAL’s evening classes enabled them to work during 
the day. This was a practice so widespread as to cause national 
debate, but MOBRAL’s official posture was to disavow any know- 
ledge of it. Though one could not be underqualified, various fully 
literate and therefore overqualified students were discovered, attend- 
ing classes often merely in order to ‘‘keep busy’’ or to ‘‘learn 
something new.’’ They, too, were consistently allowed to stay. 

It is important, though, to analyze the role played by MOBRAL in 
the area of formal school certification, which is of particular signifi- 
cance to job acquisition. Labor legislation in effect at the time of the 
research called for penalties against large industrial or commercial 
enterprises which did not make possible study opportunities for 
workers with less than four years’ formal schooling. The intent was to 
encourage adult basic education, but in Nova Anapolis the result was 
that job applicants unable to produce at least a certificate of primary 
school attendance were denied employment. Illiterates were particu- 
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larly disadvantaged. Prior to MOBRAL it had been the certificate- 
yielding primary school which had been open to all regardless of 
qualification, even though lack of space meant the turning away of 
some applicants. Now primary school was only for literates. Illiterate 
applicants for primary school were channeled through the five-month 
MOBRAL course, whose literacy certificate, even had it been issued, 
would have been virtually useless in job acquisition. 


Discussion 


Thus as an apparent consequence of MOBRAL activities in the 
community, a variety of ‘‘literacy barriers’? were erected between 
illiterates and jobs, schooling, and other means of improving condi- 
tions of life in the community, while other threats such as the “‘little 
lie’? concerning bus travel were made in an effort to motivate illiter- 
ates to attend MOBRAL classes. Sometimes it became possible for 
illiterates to circumvent these barriers. For example, the requirement 
for school-attendance certificates by factories and commercial estab- 
lishments led to the creation of a kind of ‘‘black market’’ in false 
documents of this type, which were unquestioningly accepted by 
personnel managers more interested in applicants’ work capacity than 
in proof of schooling. Still, the present research indicated that those 
who had studied with MOBRAL in 1972 were much more likely to 
possess personal identification documents than were those studying 
in 1976, and that acquisition of those documents had largely taken 
place since finishing the literacy course. Given the emphasis placed 
on proper documentation by the MOBRAL curriculum as well as the 
tactic observed in official government offices which resulted in a 
routing of illiterates through the literacy program, it is reasonable to 
conclude that students’ MOBRAL experience was a principal influ- 
ence in their subsequent attainment of documentation. Alternative 
explanations of the phenomenon—that the documents might have 
been acquired anyway by the young adults who make up the majority 
of MOBRAL students, or that some other phenomenon might have 
accounted for the change—were considered, and helped the research- 
er make important decisions on where to look during fieldwork, but in 
the end were rejected for lack of evidence. 

It is perhaps a special quality of documentation that the gains 
observed in this area are largely permanent due to the fact that 
Brazilian personal identification documents, at least those discussed 
here, have no expiration date. Thus a person who achieves rights and 
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privileges through document acquisition is likely to maintain them, 
and may in fact use them to seek other rights and privileges in a 
similar manner. This may be contrasted with gains made in acquiring 
literacy skills. Evidence from Nova Anapolis supports what other 
research in less developed countries has regularly shown: that gains in 
literacy are often only temporary, and that with little change in 
lifestyle to encourage the maintenance or further development of 
reading and writing skills, even the more successful students in adult 
literacy programs often quickly relapse into their previous condition. 
Through fieldwork and a variety of literacy measures given to the 
students of the 1972 and 1976 MOBRAL courses it seemed evident 
that, with the exception of the youngest MOBRAL students, those 
actually below the official minimum age, overall student progress in 
literacy skills was so slight as to be virtually inconsequential. Almost 
nowhere was there evidence that illiterates learning reading and 
writing skills through MOBRAL could find in the community regular 
opportunities to maintain them. MOBRAL students over age 15 who 
continued into formal primary school were exceedingly rare, and not 
one was found who had completed the four-grade sequence necessary 
for a primary diploma in spite of the existence of a special adult 
primary program offering a condensed 12-month course. This course 
was populated not by former MOBRAL students but by children, 
adolescents, and other adults who had never finished primary school 
but were somehow able to satisfy the literacy requirement necessary 
for enrollment. 

Nor can it be said that any progress as far as employment was 
detected. The factories of Nova Anapolis remained virtually inacces- 
sible to MOBRAL students though many still hoped to work there. 
Jobs in established commercial enterprises were also taken by more 
schooled individuals, as were positions as vehicle driver. In short, 
although it was clear that the employment situation of the MOBRAL 
students was far from stable and that many of them shifted occupa- 
tions frequently, no real upward movement in terms of job status or 
salary could be determined. Even four years and more after participat- 
ing in MOBRAL, students were still working at essentially the same 
types of jobs they had always held: bricklaying, street vending, 
farming, gardening, cleaning, child care, and so on. As these jobs 
require essentially no literacy capabilities and have little real potential 
for incorporating any into their routine, students’ lack of progress in 
these skills becomes understandable. 
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Conclusion 


Through use of an adaptation of community study methodology in 
collection and analysis of data, it has been possible to conclude that 
little has changed for the former MOBRAL students regarding jobs or 
literacy skills. Although a focus on the consequences of students’ 
acquisition of personal identification documents was not undertaken, 
nevertheless the data from Nova Anapolis do offer some tentative 
insights which further research could pursue at another time. Three 
major areas of possible significance related to document acquisition 
are indicated: 

1. Health. Possession of the work booklet by MOBRAL students 
meant that they and their families now qualified for national health 
coverage. One should be careful not to overestimate the importance 
of national health, first because the program was widely avoided by 
almost anyone who could afford private medical care, and second, 
because no evidence was found showing that the health of individuals 
actually improved as a result of participation in the program. Still, 
there was a widespread feeling among the MOBRAL students, both 
those covered by and those still ineligible for the program, that 
individuals who were receiving national health benefits were better 
cared for than those who were not. 

2. Voting. The voter’s title may have an increasing significance in 
the community if Brazil continues, as seems likely, its gradual return 
to the electoral process as a means of selecting a government. 
MOBRAL had a major impact on voting rolls by producing over four 
thousand new ‘“‘literates’’ in Nova Anapolis from 1971 to the end of 
1975, and as has been seen, often registering them as voters. 
Further, though no law says adults must seek a voter’s title, the law 
does require all holders of the title to participate in every election. So 
the new voters produced by MOBRAL will clearly not be ignored in 
future elections, and may find ways to turn the power of their vote into 
better living conditions in the community. 

3. Awareness. Data suggest that individuals who had previously 
participated in the MOBRAL course were more knowledgeable about 
certain public figures and government services than those just begin- 
ning studies in the literacy program. This may be an indication that 
the institutional links formed through document acquisition have 
resulted in, if nothing else, at least an awareness of institutions 
generally and what they can do. This awareness could lead to more 
active utilization of the services offered by such institutions. 
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Adult Schooling and Access to Society 


Rights and privileges are among those aspects of a society which, 
often taken for granted, become ‘‘invisible’’ to its members. The 
emerging field-grounded conclusions concerning the relationship of 
schools, personal documents, and participation in the life of one 
Brazilian community provide a good example of how cross-cultural 
ethnographic research can help make such aspects ‘‘visible.’’ Though 
it is not possible to generalize from the present study to other com- 
munities, it is reasonable to suppose that such a relationship, though 
perhaps quite different in the ways in which it manifests itself, may be 
found elsewhere as well. In the United States one might begin to look 
in high schools or vocational training programs rather than in adult 
literacy courses. It may be that such ‘‘documents’’ as credit and 
charge cards play a more significant role in many American com- 
munities than do the identity card or voter’s title in Nova Anapolis. 
Where to look and what to look for are questions which would need to 
be answered in the field if one expects to determine the local signifi- 
cance which a community might assign to this issue. But such 
discoveries could add much to the existing ‘‘foundations’’ literature, 
helping to provide a data base for future discussion and debate on 
schooling in American society. 


Note 


' **Nova Anapolis”’ is a fictitious name, as are those of individuals mentioned here. Detailed 
results of the research, which was made possible by a grant from the Fulbright commission of 
the U.S. State Department, are available in: Buschman, James Lynn, The Role of Literacy in 
Industrial Employment: A Brazilian Study. Ann Arbor: University Microfilms no. 77.25, 914, 
published 1977. 
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